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Mattresses last longer—are sweeter and cleaner—equipped with 


Quilted Mattress Protectors 


made of two pieces of heavy bleached white muslin—both sides 
quilted—with dainty, snow-white wadding of the best grade between. 
They can be washed easily without losing their light, fluffy texture 
or their attractive whiteness. 

Mothers readily appreciate their usefulness—they keep babies’ cribs 
absolutely dry and sanitary. They are made in all sizes to fit any 
bed or crib. 


Ye Look for this trade-mark and thus avoid “seconds,” damaged or “just as good” 
pads, sold under other labels. 
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In the Uffizi Gallery, Florence 
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ROSTAND’S HOUSE AND 
GARDEN IN THE BEAU- 
TIFUL BASQUE COUNTRY 


DMOND ROSTAND, who is so 
Vy famous throughout America as 
the author of the “Chantecleer,” 
“Cyrano de Bergerac” and “L’ Aiglon,” 
died in Paris just a few days after the 
Armistice. When his papers were 
. searched to put his estate in order, the 
following notes hastily written, and the 
very last words that he ever penned, 
were found on his desk: 





“I only wish to live long enough to see Victory. 
If we are vanquished I should not be able to live. 
ROSTAND’S GARDEN. If we are conquerors I should not be able to die.” 


And although very feeble he took part in the Armistice, shouting 
through the Paris streets with the fire and enthusiasm of the youngest 
of the city. And then with the consciousness that France was the vic- 
tor in the greatest conflict of the world, his weary spirit flickered out. 


N a poem of Rostand which is very personal to him I find the fol- 
lowing line: 
“T have under in the sun a great secret garden.” 

And it was in this garden in the southern part of France at the 
foot of the Basque mountains that Rostand wrote the “Chantecleer,” 
as well as other famous poems and plays. 

At the height of Rostand’s popularity in France, a few days 
after the great success of the production of “Cyrano,” he left Paris 
at the advice of his doctor; and, loving the Basque country above all 
places, he decided to settle in that remote region. He took with him 
to the South of France a well-known architect called Tournier; he 
also gathered together many photographs of the farmhouses of the 
Basque region; this collection of pictures he studied carefully with 
his architect and out of them evolved the plan of his home, Arnaga, 
which conformed in line, in detail, in color and ornament to the archi- 
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tecture of the country, and yet in all ways was personal to the taste 
of the great poet who was to live in it. 


UST before one reaches Cambo, from the route which climbs 
J from Bayonne to the Pyrenees, at the foot of the valley, a beau- 
tiful forest of oak adorns the side of the hill, and through the 
woods one sees a lovely Basque house built on the curve of the hillside, 
with the sun pouring over its wide roofs and with the shadows of the 
oak leaves forming a beautiful bossierie design. In the summer time 
this house is submerged with verdure and half hidden with masses of 
scarlet flowers. It is in this house and in this lovely garden, so replete 
with the charm and poetry of the Basque country, that Rostand lived 
the last years of his life. 
The beautiful Basque mountains with their uneven outline form 
a gracious background for the Rostand gardens which are so poetical 
in the arrangement of color that they could only have been designed 
by a great artist. Through the soft winds of the south which hold the 
enchantment of this lovely country, the far-off lines of the mountains 
are bathed in mauve tints, hanging lightly between the deep blue of 
the sky and the warm green of the summer valleys. 
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THE PERGOLA CIRCLING THE LAKE. 
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But particularly in 
autumn, that moment 
when Nature glows so 
tensely with ineffable 
color, these mountains 
take on a glory of inim- 
itable tones, the brown, 
dying leaves alternating 
with the glowing copper, 
the brilliant green of the 
oak, the red and yellow of 
the garden. And some- 
times this whirlwind of 
color is turned into cin- 
ders by the fearful au- 
tumn fires. Indeed the 
lands of Larressore and 
Espelette are a glory 
from one season to the 
other, even when wrapped 
in the white cloud of win- 
ter’s garment. It was on 
one of his trips through 
the valley of Espelette, 
just as you come upon 
Cambo, that Rostand ob- 
served the chanting cock that inspired the world famous “Chantecler.” 

Rostand’s garden, which is illustrated with wood cuts in this 
article, was as carefully planned for beauty of form and color, as was 
his house. You will see from the little sketches how charmingly the 
house extends into the garden, with pergolas and stairways; what 
beautiful vistas there are over the valleys, and how intimately it seems 
placed—here and there great bouquets of hortensias spreading out 
through the park their soft blues and tender rose colors, great gar- 
lands of ivy hiding the trunks of trees, and, after the custom of the 
country, forming lovely patterns on the house. Indeed the great 
garden seems to have been designed by some fairy gardener. ‘There 
is ivy, too, about the house, and the blue of the sky seems to reflect in 
the marble pools which freshen the garden. 

One side of the house opens on a stone terrace which is finished 
with fine wrought-iron fence of lovely design ornamented with gold 
flowers. The trunks of trees are outlined in fantastic designs against 
the walls, and here the sun tells the time from hour to hour on a sun 
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dial of the eighteenth century 
which carries this inscription: “I 
only record beautiful days.” The 
least ray of sunlight serves to 
turn this fairy spot into a gar- 
den of enchantment. Down 
among the orange trees the white 
pigeons nest. ‘They chase each 
other through the air under the 
blue sky and spangle the lawn 
with the shining white of their 
plumage. 

When night falls and the 
moon drifts over this garden and 
shines down in the blue water of 
the pool, when you hear the call 
of the peasants from the plains 
below or the cry of the mountain 
dogs in the far-off hills, melting 
in with the nocturnal concert of 
the birds and the insects, you be- 
lieve surely that deep in the gar- 
den you will see fairies under the 
leaves, a procession of Muses in the orange garden, or some Princesse 
Lointaine drifting through the shadowy pergola. One would believe 
it quite possible to follow the footprints of the three great poets at 
the edge of these mountains, and to find there Victor Hugo, Shake- 
speare and Cervantes, whose busts adorn a garden wall covered with 
roses. 

At the end of the garden a Belvidere designed with a great cir- 
cular bench is half hidden in the trees. From there the eyes are lost 
in the lake of verdure which is the valley of Arnaga on the south and 
Espilette at the north. 

Always here at the foot of the Pyrenees the sun shines like a 
fair springtime over the lovely garden. ‘There is a debauchery of 
perfume, of color, of charm for the eyes—a symphony of line and 
form which engender in the beholder a gaiety of spirit, yet a calm sense 
of delightful living. The climate is infinitely tender, yet forever 
refreshed with winds from the mountains, and at night the brilliancy 
of the stars is as ineffable as the summer nights in Oriental lands. 

Having been invited to visit the villa I found inside the most 
sumptuous decorations, yet a restraint pervading all, and there was 
an individuality that gave me an impression that many of the rich 
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furnishings were dear and intimate souvenirs. In the libraries were 
precious books in richest bindings. Great canvasses by La Touche 
ornamented the hall. Enormous windows in the dining room opened 
on the valley, carrying the eye to the green plains below. ‘Two tiny 
salons merited, above all, my attention. One in pure Empire style 
contained two beautiful portraits of Rostand, the other, with lemon 
color draperies, was ornamented with frescoes painted by Delaw, who 
in his designs revived most interesting and ancient fairy stories. 

It was in these lovely surroundings that Rostand composed his 
three unfinished works, “The Last Night of Don Juan,” “The House 
without a Mirror” and “Jeanne D’Arc.” 

Of all the French poets, Rostand is perhaps the one who most 
fully expresses what is known as the French soul, all that is admirable 
and great in the French spirit, also all that is seductive in the French 
thought. If others have sung of France with immortal beauty, no 
other has so loved the moral beauty of France which is the ideal of 
her race, and, above all, no one else has known so well how to invoke 
this beauty in so many forms. A sentiment at once romantic and 
chivalrous, expressed with ease and allurement, has given Rostand a 
fatal power of great popularity in contemporaneous literature. At 
the moment of his death France was thinking seriously of naming him 
“the National Poet.” But in spite of a popularity that extended over 
two conti- 
nents, Ros- 
tand stands 
today in the 
front ranks 
of those 
who have 
greatly 
honored his 
country, 
and whose 
country 
counts him 
as one of 
her supreme 
glories. 

America 
first made 
popular ac- 
quaintance 
with Ros- rue peRcoLa HUNG WITH GRAPES IN THE GARDEN OF ARNAGA. 
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tand through his play “Cyrano de Bergerac.” This play was an 
immense influence on the theatre of the world. It helped to awaken 
in the drama a fresh enthusiastic love for beauty which had been put 
to sleep by the immorality, the pessimism and scepticism of the theatre 
which had obtained all over the world in his day. He was an innovator 
in his play writing. The success of Rostand was immediate after the 
production of “Cyrano,” and the book itself sold throughout the world 
an edition of 475,000. 

The second play of Rostand which swept America with interest 
was “Chantecler.” ‘This was a very much discussed play, remembered 
by some Americans because Maud Adams took the part of Chantecler, 
remembered by others because of its picturesque symbolism and poeti- 
cal beauty. The cock was supposed to represent the faith of France 
in beauty—“I find strength to believe and strength to battle through 
my song.” This is the philosophy of the cock and this is Rostand’s 
belief of French philosophy. 





Eprtor’s Note:—“The wood engravings of this article are extracts from the sketch-book of 
the artist-engraver, Ed Baugé, ‘AU JARDIN D’ARNAGA,’ Editions Chantecler-Cognac 
(Chte) France.” 
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NAWANDYN: THE UNIQUE COUNTRY 
HOME OF OLIVE FREMSTAD: BY AMY 
WELLINGTON 


2 OST appropriately located in America’s Scandinavia 
—the lake and mountain region of Maine, only forty 
miles from the sea, is the summer home of Olive 
Fremstad. “Nawandyn,” a cryptic name, meaning 
spirits of the air and water, is as much the great 
ea Swedish-Norwegian singer’s creation as one of her 
operatic réles, for every detail of the house and its surroundings is 
expressive, not only of Fremstad’s extraordinary personality, but 
the unique character of the place which she determined to create out 
of the woods and wild pastures of Maine. 

The brown house, with its blue shutters and green window 
frames, built on the model of a Norwegian peasant cottage, stands 
on a ridge of land overlooking the romantic waters of a lake, and 
Fremstad’s beloved pines and beech trees extend straight down to 
the water’s edge. Here, the hunted wild creature finds a home, for it is 
not permitted to kill any living thing in all the forty-five acres of 
Nawandyn woods. | 

Beyond the lake rise wooded heights, and in the distance, the 
Presidential Range of the White Mountains—curve upon curve of 
everchanging beauty. And sometimes in the twilight of a summer 
evening, when perch are leaping from the water and a solitary canoe 
ripples softly along, the wooded shores echo to the song of Briinhilde. 

Such is the environment in which, outside the opera, Olive Frem- 
stad feels most completely and happily at home. The music of the 
wind through the pines, the joy of wild waters, laughter of young 
people, and constant activity of mind and body—in all things simple 
and elemental, she finds true recreation. “The singing pine,” James 
Huneker has called her, and the phrase was well chosen. ‘The pines 
are unrelenting sifters of thought, nothing petty leaks through them,” 
wrote Thoreau. And there, too, speaks Fremstad! For of all trees, 
it. is the pine which fascinates her from roots to tip—a symbol of 
youth and courage! 

Let us look closer at her house as it stands there in beauty and 
dignity amid the eternal pines. One has left the highroad and loitered 
down a smooth driveway (for who could hurry with the mountains in 
full view?) which, at the end, turns a little abruptly through a grove 
to the entrance. One stops to read the lettering over the square front 
porch: “Nawandyn—Olivia Fremstad Built It—Anno Domini, 
1916.” A monument to one woman’s genius and courage! 

Madame Fremstad is at once the most inaccessible and the most 
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democratic of human beings, a constant puzzle to those who cannot 
understand why anyone so friendly and hospitable should be so diffi- 
cult of approach. An idle, inquisitive person would probably never 
get beyond the entrance to Nawandyn. But if you were a country 
neighbor or an invited guest, particularly if you were interested in 
building houses, planting gardens, or doing any kind of constructive 
work for the countryside, then, nothing could exceed the cordiality 
of your welcome or the warmth of Olive Fremstad’s smile. She would 
show you her house from cellar to attic. 


NTERING from the square front porch, and passing through 
iy the wide hall with its light gray stucco walls and woodwork of 
Norwegian colors—red, blue and green, you follow your hostess 
down four steps on the left into the music room—an Italian room of 
noble proportions and rich coloring, which occupies one end of the 
house. You gaze in admiration at the old carved furniture, the wide 
fireplace, books and pictures marking many phases of the great 
singer’s career; and, dominating all, a full length portrait of Fremstad 
as Carmen, painted by Franz Stiick—Carmen in all her red and 
yellow finery, dancing, with tambourine tossed high above her head— 
the daemonic gipsy whom Merimée knew and put into literature, and 
not a Parisian cocotte. 

The dining-room, on the other side of the hall, is Norwegian in 
color and design; and both dining-room and kitchen have an old-world 
charm of exquisite cleanliness and order, more often found in pictures 
than in life. The whole house, indeed, rises, from cellar to attic, as 
fair and sightly and full of fragrance as the outside woods. At night 
it is softly radiant with electric lights, and an electric pump (the pride 
of its owner!) draws spring water from the hillside in never failing 
abundance. For no matter how severe the summer’s heat or drought, 
Olive Fremstad’s flowers, her lawn and nursling shrubs, are green 
and happy, free from withering thirst. The birds, of course, are not 
forgotten, and they enjoy their stone bath near the music room 
windows. 

Nawandypn is a house of many porches, for rest and sleep. Mad- 
ame Fremstad, herself, sleeps out of doors from early summer till 
late fall. Her guests have their choice of chamber or porch, but if 
they listen to the voice of their hostess, they sleep with the flowers, 
close to the pines, look up at the stars and listen to the snapping of 
twigs in the underwood, the mysterious coming and going of the 
summer winds. 

Downstairs, the back porch has the western outlook over High- 
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land Lake toward the mountains of New Hampshire. There, Frem- 
stad loves to rest of a summer evening, watching the sunset glow and 
the evening star. It is the time for relaxation and the play of memory, 
when scenes from her childhood reappear. 

She was born in Stockholm, Sweden being her mother’s country. 
But her father was a Norwegian, a physician and a singer, with 
extraordinary evangelistic power. Very early in the little girl’s life, 
the Fremstads moved to Christiania, so that most of her childhood 
memories gather around the country of Grieg and Ibsen. The summer 
twilight carries her back to those long twilights of the Northern nights 
—to the woods outside Frederickshald—the Vikings’ mounds—and 
to a little runaway girl, all alone in the mysterious light, recreating 
in her dramatic imagination the lives of the fierce old Vikings. Pun- 
ishment followed, of course, for this wild escape from home, but it 


could not erase the memory—the wonder and the beauty of that 
night’s adventure. ; 


LTHOUGH the family came on a stormy voyage to America 
A when Olive was only seven years old, she has always remained 
a Norwegian. The blue of the fjords is in her eyes, the spirit 

of Norway’s mountains and lakes, of rushing waters and singing pines 
is in her soul, a sternness, too—sometimes—of the old Vikings. 


These are the very elements out of which her great art has been 
wrought. 


But Nawandyn is not always quiet of a summer night. Madame 
Fremstad can play as well as rest. Her most lively play-time last 
year was the quick production of a midsummer night’s festival, in the 
birthday honor of Professor Bristol (“Pa Bristol,” as he is called in 
the musical colony nearby). The elements were with Madame Frem- 
stad in her new role of manager, for never was a summer night more 
beautiful at Nawandyn, with moonshine and a deep blue sky. The 
pine grove looked gay with electric lights, green, red and white; but 
in the background stood the house, silent and only part visible in the 
light of torches. 

Hundreds of country neighbors and guests were seated in the 
driveway, facing house and grove, when slowly, to the measured beat 
of music from an orchestra, half hidden amid the trees, two white- 
veiled women led Professor Bristol from the house to a rustic seat 
under the pines, made their deep salaams and disappeared as mys- 
teriously as they had come. Then the music changed to a wild kind 
of dance measure, and down the driveway, through the woods, where 
once real gipsies lurked, came boys and girls in gipsy costume, waving 
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A BACK YARD 


birch branches and singing to the beat of Carmen’s tambourine. For 
Fremstad led the gipsy band, and for that night, at least, Carmen was 
alive again. 

Dancing followed, and feasting, until long after midnight, when 
the last guest had departed, Carmen had vanished, and Nawandyn 
was left, silent and beautiful, with a touch of mystery, of something 


strange and foreign, as it always stands under the New England 
summer night sky. 





A BACK YARD 


ODDEN bricks and grimy walls 
S Checkered by bed-quilts, hung out of window-holes, 
And sagging lines of clothes 
That bulge grotesquely in the raw wind— 
Fat fantastiques dancing to a whistle. 


And glorying through it all, 

Ignoring, transcending, 

Triumphing over the ugliness, grime and smut— 
Nasturtiums—a miracle! 


Someone let fall a seed, and there— 
Crowding, coiling, climbing, 
Twisting in coral tangles, 
Running in crimson tides, 
Dripping saffron drops, 
Bubbling up into the light— 
Beauty—beauty—for all! 
ANNE CLEVELAND CHENEY. 

















THE MESSENGER: BY TARLETON 
COLLIER 


T all happened as quick as that. 

From talking of the sheriff’s race, the men on the 
porch of Joe Lively’s store for a wonder had fallen quiet. 
The sun was level, and warm upon them; and in the middle 
of the road two dwarfed and wiry pigs nosed hungrily 
about a piece of paper. The putter of the little creek on 
the other side of the road was very plain. . . . Joe Lively stood 
in the doorway, drawing with stiff lips on a cold pipe, absently 
watching the pigs. The six or seven others mostly sprawled. 
Sitting on the floor against the wall with hands clasped about his 
huddled knees, Jason Cooper stared at nothing in particular out of 
his wide blue eyes, which somebody once said were like a baby’s eyes. 
Ben Massey sat beside him, frowning as he whittled aimlessly with a 
large knife, as sharp as a razor. There was no other movement. 

“TI don’t see how I can help votin’ for Andrew J. Bond,” said 
Jason Cooper all at once, going back to talk of the sheriff’s race. 

Ben Massey turned his head slowly until he looked at the man 
beside him, and his short upper lip curled in a sneer. “You're a fool,” 
said he. 

Nobody moved even then. A spell of drowsiness must have been 
upon them, what with the warm sunshine and the drone of the little 
creek on the other side of the road. The solitude of the green hills 
that rose on every hand seemed to overwhelm the place, and to make 
the voices of these men thin and futile. . . . Jason Cooper became 
red to the tip of his ears, but said nothing. 

Ben Massey lifted his voice, like a man who looks for a quarrel. 
“T said you're a fool,” he repeated. He was a stocky fellow, dull- 
featured, with a cast in one of his eyes. Across his powerful chest the 
shirt strained at its buttons. 

“That’s all right about that,” said Jason, a little sullen. 

“Oh, is it?” Ben gave a short laugh. “Didn’t think I could get 
an argument with you about it.” He fell again calmly to whittling. 

One of the other men laughed. Jason’s fingers curled, in a 
spasm, then were limp. The color went quickly out of his face; and 
his slack mouth quivered like that of a worried child about to cry; and 
with his sandy hair in a tangle and his blue eyes wider than ever, he 
seemed as ineffectual as a child. 

“Maybe some day you will,” he said in a thick sort of voice. 


“Huh?” Ben Massey ceased whittling in the midst of a stroke, 
his hand with the knife suspended before him. 
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Jason moved uncertainly. “I said ‘ 

“You poor hoptoad!” Ben spat into the road and grinned, a 
bleak light in his mismated eyes. “I could duck you in that creek 
there with one hand. For a good chew o’ tobacco I’d——” 

Once more the idle laugh fluttered from the midst of the group. 
Jason shook like a man with a chill, in a frenzy of quick temper. 

“That—that’s a lie!” said he, wild and shrill, moving as if to 
arise. 

It seemed that Ben Massey’s face caught fire. “You son a 
His hand with the knife lunged toward the smaller man, and there 
was the faint thud of a blow. 

Joe Lively mumbled a mild warning: “Here! Here!” 


With frightened big eyes Jason stared a moment at Ben Massey, 
then moved slowly, wavered, and pitched forward on his hands and 
knees. On the floor beneath his body appeared amazingly a round 
splotch of blood, as big as a quarter, then another. A sound like a 
sob escaped him. There was a sharp, breathless movement all about, 
as the men scrambled erect. . . . One knee stiffening, Jason sought 
to lift himself, but the foot slipped weakly backward as if the floor 
were greased; then all at once hands and knees gave way together, 
and he fell limp and still upon his face. Ben Massey stood over him, 
talking like a man in his sleep: “I didn’t mean—lI didn’t mean i 
The knife in Ben’s hand was faintly smudged with red. 

“Good God!” said Joe Lively, moving forward. “Jason! Look 
here, Jason!” 

Doggedly and with furtive eyes, Ben said again: “I didn’t mean 
anything.” 

The storekeeper knelt beside the fallen man, thrust a hand be- 
neath his shoulder, and turned him upon his back. A small sodden 
gash in Jason’s shirt front, where the knife had passed in its thrust 
to his heart, told the tale. The dark stain welled turgidly. 

Once more for a moment the little group was still, no man look- 
ing at another. It had all happened as quick as that. . . . Amid 
the solitude of the enveloping hills they were tiny and forlorn, not so 
impressive as the two scrawny pigs in the road, rooting blandly about 
their piece of paper. Joe Lively spoke first, turning suddenly upon 
Ben and cursing him with cold fury. 

Massey fidgeted and turned red, his heavy lips falling slightly 
apart; and as Joe’s voice mounted, lashing at him, it seemed that his 
little eyes dwindled. 


“Well,” said he gruffly at last, “what are you going to do 
about it?” 
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There was a moment of silence. “You ought to be hung,” said 
Joe Lively. 


Ben uttered a laugh, short and harsh. “All right,” said he. “Do 
you want the job?” 


There he stood, feet wide apart, massive shoulders slightly hud- 
dled, his neck and chest like a bull’s. The knife, faintly smudged 
with red, was held in his hand with a definiteness. He laughed again, 
dominant and assured. 


“There’s a telephone at Butler’s,” said he, with his bleak grin. 
“Call the sheriff. He can get here over the mountain by tomorrow, 
and I’ll be waitin’ right here, won’t I? Oh, yes!” His body quivered 
with soundless mirth. 


Joe Lively raised his hand, then let it fall in a gesture of help- 
lessness, and an inarticulate sound died in his throat. 


A worried voice broke in. ‘“Who’ll tell his wife and young ’un?” 
It was the man who had laughed at Jason. “Who'll tell Memory 
Cooper?” 

In the silence that followed the grunting of the pigs in the road 
seemed monstrous. ‘There was a note of eternity, inexorable and 
changeless, in the hum of the little creek. A sudden breeze struck 
the hemlock forest and set it plaintively to murmuring. 


Joe Lively broke once more into a fit of cursing. Lifted sud- 
denly amid the stillness his voice, sharp and trembling, was like a 
crass discord. Ben moved heavily, with an air of discomfort; his gaze 
shifted, passed from man to man, then he spat into the road. 

“Hell!” said he, an uneasy sort of bravado in the thrust of his 
shoulders and in his grin. ‘“What’s the matter with you all? Hell! 
I'll tell her myself.” 


ITHOUT another glance at the others he moved away rapidly, 

as if he were eager to be gone from the porch of Joe Lively’s 

store. The men stared after him, nervous and silent. As he 
descended the plank steps to the road the two pigs ran stiff-legged 
from their paper and clambered up a bank at one side. 

He went on swiftly to a point about one hundred yards from the 
store, where the road turned sharply to cross the creek by a bridge 
with a railing of saplings. Here he paused and stood a moment with 
forehead wrinkled stupidly as he stared at the knife in his hand, which 
at last he dropped with an impulsive movement into a quiet pool 
beneath the bridge. Another moment he peered over the rail at the 
vague glint of the blade in the brown water, then he went on more 
slowly, his shoulders somewhat huddled. A little distance farther the 
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road once more turned, skirting a laurel thicket, and he was shut from 
view of the store. His shoulders straightened. 

Thence the road meandered in placid shallow between a wooded 
rise and an unbroken tangle of laurel. Ben Massey might have been 
the only man in the world. As if defiant of the fact of his loneliness 
he began walking with a sort of swagger, and whistling, but he gave 
that up, quickening his pace with watchful glances about. 

A small king snake slipped lazily into the road, stiffened at the 
clump of the man’s feet, then squirmed frantically ahead with the 
terror of the defenseless. With a sort of grunt Ben picked up a 
stone and threw it, successfully. The snake, its spine broken, whipped 
itself in agony until the man came up and crushed its small head with 
his heel. For a moment Ben with eyes bright watched the feebly 
moving tail, then kicked the snake into the laurel, and went on. It 
was half a mile farther that he paused again at the sound of a woman 
singing in a reedy plaintive voice. 

Heavy lips slightly parted, he stood a little while and listened. 
He thrust his eyes in a furtive glance backward over his shoulder, 
although nothing was to be seen there except the lonely road. ‘The 
singing ceased and there was to be heard in its place the thin and 
querulous cry of a baby. Shaking his shoulders as if to throw off a 
burden, Ben Massey turned from the road into a grassy wagon path 
and mounted its long slope, from the top of which after two minutes’ 
walk he looked down upon the cabin that was the home of Jason 
Cooper and Memory, his wife. 


It was a structure of unplaned clapboards and rough-hewn shin- 
gles, with a flimsy porch at front and a tiny lean-to at back that 
served after the fashion of mountain homes as the kitchen. A thread 
of smoke, barely perceptible, mounted from the chimney of native 
stones at one end. 

After a spoken word or two, unintelligible but of a crooning and 
tender quality, the singing began again: 


“At the Cross, at the Cross, where I first saw the light, 
And the burden of my sins rolled away . . . 


Ben Massey moved forward quickly. As he approached the 
house, his foot struck a rusty can and there arose immediately a fury 
of barking. A dingy, dew-lapped hound appeared at the front door, 
to be followed by a young woman, her lips parted as if the words of 
the song were frozen there. 

She was a frail sort of creature with sunken temples from which 
the light brown hair was brushed stiffly back. Set in the white face 
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the startled blue eyes seemed huge and moist. She was very young, 
but some experience had sharpened her features, so that her prettiness 
had a wistful aspect. The faded waist and skirt she wore obscured 
the grace of her figure and made it out to be heavy and shapeless. 
. . . With one hand she clung to the jamb of the door. 

“Jason ain’t here,” she said in a thin voice. 

The man continued to stare dumbly at her. With his face slightly 
lowered, his lips had fallen again a little apart. Once or twice it 
seemed he tried to speak before his tongue at last contrived words. 

“T didn’t come to see Jason,” said he. 

From its grasp on the door jamb her hand ascended in jerks to 
clutch her waist where it opened low at her throat. Color appeared 
in a swift wave on her face. 


“What—what do you want?” she asked shakily. “Please go 
away.” 

Feet wide apart as if rooted there, he stood frowning stupidly 
like a man to whom the task of thinking is difficult. It was as if he 
had not heard her. A cow bell, mournful and solitary, tinkled in the 
distance, and there came the momentary sharp throbbing of a wood- 
pecker at work; but there was no other sound nor movement, and this 
might have been a spot utterly lost out of the world of man. The 
young woman’s mouth twitched forlornly downward at the corners. 

Ben Massey’s frown deepened, and he moved away with an 
abrupt, impatient gesture. “What’s the matter with you, Memory 
Cooper?” he asked, mounting the steps to the porch. “I didn’t 
come 2 

She cried out in a quick flutter of panic. “Go away! I never 
wanted to see you again! I’m married, I’ve got a good husband! 
Go” 

The man repeated his gesture of impatience. “Listen,” he began. 

“You go—you let me alone!’ Memory’s voice rose wildly. 

“For God’s sake, Memory! What’s the matter with you? 
Haven’t I let you alone? Have I said a word since you married?” 

“God knows what you’ve been tellin’ around!” MHer voice 
dwindled with the sullenness of her little strength, then trembled 
weakly. “You're the meanest man in the world, Ben Massey! Don’t 
I know you?” 

“You little fool, listen to——” 
“You didn’t come to see Jason. He'll be home soon. Go—go 
away. 
*Shrill and startling upon the outer stillness came the cry of a 
child. With a gasp Memory Cooper turned and ran into the room 
to kneel beside a bed on which a tiny figure lay and feebly moved. 
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“My baby!” She lifted the child’s hand and stroked it. “What 
hurts my baby?” She began to whimper. “I wisht Jason would 
come home. I wisht he would come home with that medicine.” 

After a moment’s pause at the door, Ben Massey entered and 
stood above her, gazing at the child on the bed, a pale infant of about 
one year, with large head and reddened eyes. The child tossed, and 
fretted. 

“Don’t you cry, honey,” Memory begged. “My big boy! . . .” 

Ben fidgeted, put his hands in his pockets, took them out. 
“Jason’s youn ’un. . . Jason . . .” he muttered, as in a daze. 

The child cried out once more sharply, and his mother threw her- 
self upon the bed, lifting him in her arms and rocking him. 

“My baby’s sick,” she informed Ben with the ghost of a laugh, 
as if worry had made her simple. She began singing the hymn that 
Ben had heard a little while before, and after a few moments the 
child’s crying subsided. ‘The young mother laid the baby again on 
the bed, where he fell to sucking his thumb and staring dully, now and 
then heaving great tremulous sighs, the echoes of his weeping. Sitting 
on the edge of the bed, Memory turned with fresh decision toward 
the man. 

“Please go away,” she said. She lifted a hand in a faltering ges- 
ture. She was all helplessness and appeal. The man’s eyes, staring 
immovably, seemed to lighten and give a sort of fire to his dull face. 

“Pretty,” he mumbled. “You're pretty . . .” 

She gasped, and her hand moved again to clutch the garment 
about her throat. 

With his mismated eyes upon her, Ben felt his way to a rush- 
bottomed chair, seated himself, and stared at her a long moment be- 
fore he spoke. 


“T want to talk to you,” he said at last, in his voice of mumbling. 
“T want to tell you something.” 


The terror crept again into Memory’s face, and seemed to darken 
the vague blue eyes. 
“Please go,” she begged. 


The man’s bleak grin accompanied his reply. “We used to be 
friends,” he said. 

“Friends! Oh, my God! is that all you call it?’ Then she flung 
herself to her feet in a return of her panic. “You'd better go. I hear 
Jason comin’.” 

His grin deepened into a flicker of a laugh. “No, you don’t hear 
Jason comin’,” he said, and crossed his knees. 
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A breathless moment she stared at him, her hands lifted a little 
way before her, and her lips parted. The color had gone from her 
face, leaving it deathly. 

“Sit down,” he said. 

Instead of obeying him she screamed suddenly: “Get out of 
this house!” 

Ben Massey leaned forward, grinning. “What are you afraid of 
me for?” he asked, his voice all at once grotesquely soft and insinu- 
ating. “I never hurt you. Did I ever hurt you?” 

“T never wanted to see you again!” 

He laughed. “I remember there was a time——” 


She cried in a frenzy: “I didn’t know anything—I was afraid— 
Now I’m Jason’s wife . . . Jason will kill you. . .” 

His face was dark with a quick flood of red that seemed to oblit- 
erate the little eyes, and he thrust the chair backward in his sharp 
movement of arising. 


“Jason!” he said, in a smothered thick voice. “Jason! Always 
Jason!” 


“I’m crazy about Jason!” she said passionately. 


“By God!” he said with a forward step. “By God! You don’t 
belong to him now. You never belongtohim!.. .” 


“You—you let me alone!” 


With a sidewise thrust of her shoulders she eluded his clutching 
hand and stepped backward. The movement brought her sharply 
against the bed, and she fell upon it; but with the agility of a wild 
animal she rolled over, thrust herself frantically across the bed, and 
jerked herself to her feet on the other side. Facing him she uttered 
in a helpless whisper, like a prayer in extremity, the single word: 

“Jason! . . .” 

Ben Massey came toward her around the foot of the bed, his 
lower lip caught between his teeth. ‘The wall put an end to her 
retreat, and this time his great hands held her. The child on the bed 
began crying feebly . . . 

Memory squirmed, kicking at the man’s shins, then her clawing 
fingers found his face. With a sort of grunt he released her, lifting 
his hands to the quick red stain on his cheek; and she darted past him 
out of the trap between wall and bed. Running toward the door she 
stumbled over the old hound, which trembled, whimpering and uncer- 
tain, in the middle of the floor; and she fell to her hands and knees. 
In the moment before she could scramble erect, Massey caught her 
again, his arms irresistibly about her. 
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For the period of several breaths they both were still. With 
one hand under her chin he thrust her face upward so that her eyes, 
desperate and wide, could not flee his distorted gaze. The puzzled 
old hound, dragging itself on bent and trembling legs, whined about 
their feet. The baby’s crying was stronger, and there came with it a 
gabble of formless sounds, like the burden of an uncomprehending fear. 


Outside, the solitude was unutterable . . . With a long sigh Memory 
Cooper closed her eyes, drooping... . 
“T—thought—you—would—behave—.” Ben Massey’s face, 





alight with its grin, approached hers. His arms, which had pinned her 
arms helpless to her side, relaxed somewhat. 


UDDENLY the sick child screamed; and in that instant the 
mother also. Freed, Memory’s hand darted upward, gouging 
at the man’s eyes. Massey staggered backward, cursing in a fury. 
This time the woman ran across the room, plunging through a 
curtain of burlap into a chamber beyond, dark and dustily cluttered. 
Massey followed, to stop short in the doorway with the burlap like a 
mantle about his shoulders as she wheeled moaning upon him, white 
face convulsed, in her hands a single-barrelled shotgun snatched from 
a corner. 

“T told you!” she whispered harshly in the instant of his staring. 


Hands outstretched, he lunged forward at the click of the ham- 
mer drawn back; but the load of buckshot caught him in the chest and 
flung him backward. 


“I told you!” screamed Memory, a wraith amid the smoke, and 
dropped the gun across the huddled body. 

The baby cried out in a sharp ecstasy of fright. Memory groped 
toward the fluttering burlap, one hand before her eyes. She stumbled 
over a limp, dead arm, gasped sharply, then whimpered, like a prayer 
in extremity: 

“Jason! ...Jason!... 

In the other room she ran to kneel beside the frightened child, 
lifting his hand to her cheek. 

“Honey . . . there, there!” Her keen voice broke with a flood of 
tears. “Don’t—my big boy, don’t cry. We'll get our little hat on, 
sweetheart, and go to the store. Your daddy—” There was a tremor 
of laughter, wistful and vague. “Come on, honey. Let’s get our hat 
on. Your daddy. . . would like to know about this. . .” 


” 
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VINCENT VAN GOGH: THE SUPREME COLOR- 
IST: BY MARY FANTON ROBERTS 


7\O little has been written in this country about Vincent 
Van Gogh that I am surprised to find, outside the 
artists, so definite and fresh and interested points of 
view of this man who had seemed to me to be known 
more as Gauguin’s friend than as a separate powerful, 
intense personality. 

Having found an unusually fine collection of photographs of 
Van Gogh’s work, I felt confident that at least fifty per cent of the 
readers of Tur ToucusToNE would en joy so rare a glimpse of this 
man’s work and would like also to refresh their memories about one of 
the most vivid, remarkable, individualistic personalities of the nine- 
teenth century. 

Van Gogh came so close to the Barbizon school that naturally he 
felt the influence of men who, in his younger days, were dominating 
the whole world of painters. Millet especially interested him and 
Daumier was a force in his life. To me he seems a greater man than 
Millet because more powerfully truthful, a greater searcher after the 
realities of life, but artists with a much more significant knowledge 
of art than I possess do not agree with me, and feel that Millet had 
a bigger fight to make than Gauguin against conventionality in art 
and a sentimental public, the results of which Van Gogh inherited. 

For instance, when Van Gogh was still a young man Millet had 

won the interest of the world in regard to the possibilities of pre- 
senting peasant life in Art; Diaz had taught at least France and 
England that the forest of Fontainbleau, just trees and a patch of 
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blue, could inspire brilliant achievement on canvas; Gauguin had 
begun his revolutionary work in painting the South Sea people his 
own way, with great simplicity of drawing and the use of pure color; 
Pizzaro had freshened the art world not only with his own great 
canvasses, but with his praise of and criticism of other men. 

In addition to all the revolutionists that had gone before Van 
Gogh and that were working beside him, he himself was a revolu- 
tionist of the purest dye, a man of violent temperament who plunged 
into new expressions, new interests most vehemently. Existing con- 
ditions no more carried the slightest weight with him than traditions 
did. He saw straight to the heart of all inspiration. He was a man 
to do, not to discuss. He wanted the truth about life, about all 
presentation of life. He had the most intense friendships, the most 
burning hatreds, and it is said that at one time he even attempted 
the life of Gauguin whom he loved more than all human beings. 

In his drawing, at least, I feel his great indebtedness to Daumier. 
It is interesting in studying these splendid Frenchmen to stop and 
wonder just to what extent they impressed their individuality upon 
each other. We are sure that Daumier intensified Millet’s determina- 
tion to do definite things, to see Life sincerely, and to present the 
humble things of Life with his great lyric power. It is quite possible, 
too, that Millet impinged some of this lyric quality upon Daumier’s 
art, and that they both helped Van Gogh to see life with absolute 
limpid gaze, to love it and to love nothing else in Art but Truth. 


HIS impassioned love of every truth in Nature with which Van 

I Gogh illuminated his art made Gauguin once say, “Van Gogh 

will never be contented until he has painted the sun.” He was 

truly enamored with the force of the sun. And he succeeded in driv- 

ing his paint with an intensity that was like an actual intention of 

Nature. Because he was a violent lover of Nature, the integrity of 
his love was so great that it was like a living force. 

This love of the sun he writes about to Bernard in one of his 
delightful letters. “Have you,” he says, “seen a study of mine 
recently made—a field of yellow wheat and a yellow sun pouring over 
the field? In this I have attacked with all my soul that terrific ques- 
tion of yellow, of sunlight.” 

He was throughout his brief career driven by a passion for Life 
to an unusual invention in handling form and color. In describing 
a picture he does not tell you of the figures or of the form, but always 
expresses figures and form in color. In his painting called “Passen- 
gers Leaving the Boat on the Sand” he says: “There are two boats, 
rich rose, nestling in water of Veronese green, with gray sand all about 
and a little man, blue and yellow.” 
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And later on in this same letter to Bernard he speaks of deco- 
rating his studio. Mainly he will have chrome yellow, with blue, after 
the manner of the Veronese men, and a little bright orange. “I in- 
tend,” he said, “to create the effect of a Gothic stained-glass window.” 


And subsequently he speaks of Gauguin’s visit to Arles. “When 
Gauguin was here,” he said, “I let my mind wander in distractions. 
I read old books, and philosophy seemed to speak with a lovely voice. 
But again Nature enchants me, and again I find myself face to face 
with a blank wall, and I set myself to battle with Nature body to body. 
Sometimes I decide that nothing will content me except to paint the 
stars, but actually I have been working out in the olive groves, seek- 
ing to contrast the very grey sky with the yellow earth, and adding 
a green-black note in the olive foliage. Sometimes the earth and the 
foliage are violently interlaced against the yellow sky. Again I find 
the earth orange and the sky a rose-green. And these things interest 
me more than all the philosophy in the world. At times I feel myself 
saturated with the air of the little mountains here, with the life of the 
shepherds and I see Life truly. And my ambition grows to become a 
part of the earth, of the wheat, the flowers, of the olive trees that 
bloom—to make them live on my canvases. And I can tell you it is 
not easy to do.” 

He also writes about the sanitarium at which he spent some time, 
evidently at Arles. “Here,” he says, “is a canvas which I have before 
me this moment, a view of the park from the sanitarium where I am 
staying. At the right is a grey terrace, several shrubs with rose 
colored flowers. At the left a terrace, red-ochre—a terrace burning 
under the sun; a park planted with great pines, the branches red-ochre 
and the foliage a sad green. These trees are outlined against the sky 
of violet superimposed on yellow—the yellow turning to rose and then 
to green. A wall of ochre and a hill of violet and ochre. Under the 
trees are stone seats, empty. A last ray of sun is exalted into orange, 
a sombre ochre reflection. Little figures, black, move against the tree 
trunks. You will understand,” Van Gogh continued, “that this grey 
with the dark figure and the orange red produce a sensation of 
anguish, of a kind of suffering that could be called noir-rouge, the 
sense of the beginning of autumn—of old age.” 

Van Gogh was very interesting in his still-life studies. As one 
can imagine they were very brilliant, flat and simply outlined, largely 
variations of blue, and yellow and orange. One which he liked best 
was a basket of lemons against a deep yellow background. 

In a letter to Gauguin he writes of taking a rest, during which 
time, he said, “I am decorating my bedroom. I shall make an enor- 
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AT THE EDGE OF LEA: A DRAWING BY VAN GOGH. 


mous canvas and all the furniture will be in white wood. It will 
amuse me very much to make this interior practically out of nothing. 
I shall have fiat tints with simple outline. The walls pale lilac, with 
the faded sunlight over them: the bed chrome yellow: the pillow and 
bed covering a pale, greenish lemon yellow: the draperies blood red; 
the toilet table orange covered with blue linen and the window hang- 
ings green. I intend to express absolute repose in this combination 
of colors.” 

Van Gogh’s love of Gauguin was so great that through Gau- 
guin’s eyes he saw the beauty of Tahiti. He writes a friend of his 
anger to think that the South Sea Islands are being overrun and devas- 
tated by white people. “I cannot bear it,” he says, “that the Marquesas 
Islands will be overrun by white people and that sooner or later the 
beautiful brown inhabitants will be exterminated. What if these 
people do eat other races? Is that any worse than exterminating a 
nation in order to possess the land? ‘To think that these beautiful 
races, these negroes, these Indians, will all disappear, and that fright- 
ful white people with bottles of alcohol and bags of veranol will take 
their place—the white race with its hypocrisy, its avarice, and its 
sterility. And these savages were so gentle, so sweet, such lovers! 
We do well to be grateful to Gauguin, who has saved on his canvases 
the exquisite loveliness of these Tahiti women.” 
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OMETHING of Von Gogh’s power to give one the actuality of 
~ life is shown with almost ferocious force in a sketch illustrating 
this article—the little group of houses. You feel in the drawing 
of these houses the very power that built them, their purpose. The 
tiles that cover the roofs are red and strong and warm with sun. They 
possess a power to protect. “I am the tile,” they cry to you. “J am 
the tile. I am strong. I grip the roof.” And the sides of the little 
buildings call out, ““We are the walls that hold the roof. We are 
well built and strong and permanent.” And the pavement of the 
little street has a vitality. It is made to last. It is made for comfort. 
There is a community of feeling among the little houses and the 
shrubs that have grown together in this vivid picture. The little tree 
that fills the side of the sketch is immensely vital. It also calls to you, 
saying, “I have growth. I have strength. I am alive in the sun- 
light.” There is a wonderful rhythm in the lines of the tree as the 
branches curve and sway, full of sun, and wind and life. It has “not 
the softness of sweetness but the sweetness of strength,” as Robert 
Henri once said of this drawing of Van Gogh’s. 
In these three drawings which we are presenting, as well as in 
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A STUDY OF PLANTS: A DRAWING BY VAN GOGH. 
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the paintings, Van Gogh seems overwhelmed with his love of nature, so 
burning with desire to transmit it to his canvas that the violence of 
his desire actually achieves his purpose, and his trees live and move 
and the sap runs up into the branches and the sun burns over all with 
imperishable light. A flower that he has drawn has the mystery and 
enchantment of a plant alive in a garden. It is so true that it func- 
tions through his vital art to perfect existence. 

If more of us could only know and express what we sense in 
woodland, field and pasture, that great creative energy of human life 
which illuminates the poet, which Rédon painted into his flowers, with 
which Corot’s canvases thrill, that soul of life which Gauguin caught 
and held in Tahiti colors, that energy which Van Gogh gathers into 
every leaf and pool and meadow that he paints, we would know Na- 
ture’s innermost secret and tread serenely in her sanctuary. 

Without self-consciousness Van Gogh treats Nature as a friend 
—an intimate friend who has given him great sympathy and stimula- 
tion. Van Gogh is probably no greater than others, not one seeking 
to teach others, certainly, but through his art he succeeds in manifest- 
ing himself to us as a character, as one who is deeply interested in 
truth. 

In the letters which he wrote so often when he was ill at Arles 
one senses his great desire to know more of the world, more of the 
simple people. “I have seen a drawing,” he once said to Bernard, 
“of the homes of the ancient Mexicans. If one could only know such 
people and paint them! If one could only live amongst them, one 
could then paint as beautifully as Millet! I do not mean the color 
only, but I long to know the character of these people—something in 
which one would have a solid faith.” 

He adds in the same letter: “I have recently made two designs 


of flat country, nothing whatever in them—nothing—except Infinity 
and Eternity.” 


NE sometimes wonders just what Van Gogh’s outlook would 

() have been without his friendship for and intense love of Gau- 

guin. He so desired to have this friend come to Arles and pose 

for a portrait, and when it was found at last that Gauguin was too ill 

Van Gogh wrote Bernard: “I am so anxious about the journey here 
for Gauguin. I so want him to come, but fear the trip.” 

One does not feel, on the other hand, that Gauguin was in any 
way influenced by Van Gogh, for with all Gauguin’s passion for color 
he carried a serener spirit into his art. He was a less impatient 
nature, and did not so easily succumb to the mighty and terrible forces 
that drove Van Gogh into his work with fury, that made him meet his 
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THE WEAVING 


Art and his friends with an agony of love for both, and eventually 
burned out the fires of his life when he was only thirty-seven years old. 
But how futile it seems to compare greatness. It is like giving 
prizes at academies. How Van Gogh would have despised being 
labeled and held up as better or worse than Gauguin or Cézanne. 
What matters in art is that we have men possessed of great power to 
understand, to really vivify life with the sweetness and strength of 
nature, and we desire less to glorify one than to wnderstand all. We 
watch the worth of artists because we trust that through their art they 
will manifest the greater development of the race. For those who 
truly understand the laws of Nature, construct according to their 
knowledge, and knowing Nature and constructing thus they create 
with power and sureness. They are sympathetic to all life. 
Speaking of Van Gogh, Robert Henri said to me: “I would not 
place him ahead of any man, nor less than any man. I simply could 
not dispense with him. I do not compare him with Gauguin. They 


are different men. Each intensely strong and true.” 


|Eprror’s Nore: I have made many quotations from Van Gogh’s letters to Emile 
Bernard: Published by Ambrose Pollard in 1911.] 


THE WEAVING 


— moon is weaving in the street 
A tanglement for passing feet 


That must go always up and down 
From the river to the town. 


For men walk there who never see 
The lovely gestures that a tree 


Makes over them when they go by. 
These men never see the sky. 


Their hearts are heavy and they walk 
With timid eyes. They never talk. 


And so the moon is making there, 
Out of her shining, beautiful hair 


Reflection of the branches so 
These tired, awkward men may know 


By looking on the ground they love 
What excellent beauty moves above. 


Haro.wp Coox. 








SANCTUARY: BY LOUISE GRANT 


4 RS. SMITH poured the tea. She put in two lumps 
of sugar. Mrs. McFarland always took two lumps 
of sugar. Then Mrs. Smith leaned back and resumed 
the subject that was being discussed that afternoon by 
all the ladies of the St. Anne Guild. 

“Yes. Yes. I cannot get over it. Poor girl, 
and she so healthy and athletic like too. Her poor 
mother. They say she’s taking it awfully hard.” 

“Tt’s just too terrible to talk about, I think, Mrs. Smith, don’t 
you? If she only hadn’t been crippled, you know. Lots of people 
get hurt inside somewhere and have an operation, and it’s not so bad. 
But with her spine injured so badly—she never will be able to go about 
and play any more at all. And she was the best tennis player in their 
whole club, my son says. Do tell me more about it, Mrs. Smith. 
Automobile accidents are getting worse around here every day. I’m 
just scared to go out in one any more.” 

Mrs. Smith stirred her tea and became quite confidential. 

“Now, Mrs. McFarland, I don’t want you to be telling this 
around. Did you know that Clark Barbour has not even been around 
to see her?” 

Mrs. McFarland set down her tea-cup. 

“Mrs. Smith! And they going to be married this fall, too. Well, 
that’s a man for you. We always thought Clark such a nice boy, and 
look at him. Just as big a cad as any other man if he gets the chance.” 

Mrs. Smith was a little more lenient. 

“Well, now, I don’t know. You could hardly expect a young 
man to go and tie himself to a cripple, and one crippled so badly as 
Marion is too. And yet it isn’t decent to go drop her that quickly. 
He could let it sort of die off like, at least. ‘The poor, poor girl. Right 
in the joy of life to go and get hurt like that. Worse than death, it is, 
I said to my husband.” 

Other ladies of the St. Anne Guild joined their tea-table, stayed 
for a few minutes and drifted on to another group. But always the 
subject of conversation remained the same. 


CROSS town, in a white iron bed in a little blue and white room, 
A the girl of whom they talked was lying in a tense position 
listening to the sound of footsteps dying out along the hallway. 
When satisfied that her visitor was not coming back, she sank further 
down in the bed, and slipping her right hand under the pillows, drew 
forth a much worn white leather diary. A tiny pencil on a frayed 
pink ribbon dangled from it. 


With the greatest effort, she propped up the extra pillows at 
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SANCTUARY 


her side, and weighing down the top of the page with her bandaged 
left hand, she began laboriously to write. 


The entry was as follows: 


“Visitors have come all day long and I am very tired. Every- 
thing is going well. They all pity me and some of them cry. I dare 
not let them see that I am not unhappy. Clark has not come. I know 
that he is not going to tell people that he jilted me last week, before 
I was hurt. I am sure of that although it is true he is a coward. I 
have prayed and thanked God that I was hurt. It was the easiest 
way out. In a week, the whole town would have known about it, for 
he was going to ask Edith to the Club dance. Everyone knew we 
were engaged, and I would have been the amusement of them all. 
How I should have suffered! But I have escaped. What I was to 
have suffered from them, he will suffer. It is a matter of amusement 
to see a half-popular girl jilted. It is a matter of scorn to see a man 
jilt a girl who has just been hurt as I have. They will blame him for 
awhile, but in time there will be other things to talk about and they 
will forget us both. And Edith will not take him. I had lost him 
irrevocably—the accident came mercifully to lessen the hurt of it all. 
My ugly scars are as the walls of a nunnery. They hide me away 
from the world. I am free. I do not have to worry and be sick at 
heart, any more. The fear of the future is gone. Clark can never 
hurt me again. Everything is arranged for me. I am no longer 
afraid. I need only lie here in the sun and read and dream. There 
will never be any change. The accident was but a ceremony. I have 
taken the veil and, like a nun, am removed from the world. How 
happy is he who is devoid of hope!” 


The entry completed, she slipped the book back under her pillow 
and lay quietly watching the narcissus on the window ledge sway in 
the warm spring breeze. The tranquil expression in her eyes betrayed 
only utter rest and content. 


T the St. Anne Guild, Mrs. McFarland was apologizing for her 
A second cup of tea. 

“But I really must be going, Mrs. Smith, when I’ve 
finished this cup. It is so good that I just had to have another. You 
see Harry is getting back this evening on the five-twenty train, and 
when the poor man hasn’t had any home cooking for a week, I feel I 
ought to have a good dinner waiting for him. And I must tell hin 
all about poor Marion. He’s seen her grow up right here with our 
own children, and the news will be such a shock to him. Dear, dear, 
I just can’t get over it, Mrs. Smith. The poor, poor girl. 
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EXAMPLES OF WOODWORK OF THE TIME 
OF a ELIZABETH: BY JAMES THOMSON 


TYLE in household decorative endeavor has usually 
been greatly influenced by the tastes and desires of the 
reigning monarchs of the various periods in history. 
England of the Elizabethan era was no exception, 
hence the tastes, fancies, and even the whims of the 

a queen were enthusiastically followed by the craftsmen. 

As a consequence the name “Elizabethan” has been assigned to the 
English style of architecture and decoration that gradually took shape 
during Queen Elizabeth’s reign, though some of the most interesting 
examples in the way of country dwellings were completed, if not 
actually conceived, in the reign of James the first. 

When in the time of Henry the seventh and his successor, the 
bluff and brutal, an established order of government was assured, 
accumulations of furniture in the homes of the wealthier class rapidly 
‘increased. The feudal mansions, as well as the royal palaces, began to 
fill up with magnificent furnishings. Wall hangings were giving 
place to panelling, while doorways and fireplaces became centers of 
especial decorative interest. 

Architecturally interesting, and withal beautiful, examples in the 
way of stairways and fireplaces are to be found in Elizabethan castles, 
halls, manor houses, and even half-timbered country dwellings of more 
humble type. Along this line we may do well to quote John Hunger- 
ford Pollen, the compiler of the South Kensington Museum guide 
books. “The fireplaces and panelling of our old houses, Crew hall, 
Speke in Lancashire, Hadden hall in Derbyshire, Kenilworth castle, 
Raglan castle and many other old buildings are thoroughly character- 
istic of the mixed classical revival. The fashion is quaint and gro- 
tesque, the figure sculpture being good enough to look well in the form 
of caryatid monsters, half man, half terminal posts or acanthus folia- 
tions, but not sufficiently correct to stand altogether alone.” 


A S a matter of record the Elizabethan work of a sculptural order 








does not stand close scrutiny. It is to be viewed as a whole, 

rich general effects being sought after. To get the best effect 
one must stand some distance away inasmuch as the carving is coarse, 
though generally bold and effective. Much of the charm in fact would 
vanish were the carving fine and sandpapered as is so often modern 
work of a similar order. 

In those old days the grain of the wood was never filled up to a 
level surface, as is done under similar circumstances today. In any 
event the wood never had for finish more than a coat of beeswax 
rubbed down to a dull gloss, with a coarse cloth or brush. A dull gloss 
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A CHARACTERISTICALLY RICH 
AND ELABORATE OAK MANTLE 
OF THE ELIZABETHAN TIME. 
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A FINE OLD CARVED STAIRWAY 
AT METHLEY HALL, YORKSHIRE. 
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A RICH ELIZABETHAN STAIRCASE 
AT TEMPLE NEWSAM, YORKSHIRE. 
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ELIZABETHAN FIREPLACE FORMERLY 
AT CANONBURY HOUSE, ISLINGTON. 
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WOOD CARVING OF THE ELIZABETHAN PERIOD 


was thus imparted to the surface and in course of time the softer por- 
tions of the wood wore away. The carving, moreover, always retained 
the tool-marks of the workman as all wood carving should. 

In the Elizabethan and the Flemish Renaissance there is a family 
likeness, which is not surprising considering the fact that both the 
Flemings and the Dutch had long been exporting furniture and wood- 
work into England. Dutch furniture, though in design allied to the 
Flemish, was clumsy and heavy, table legs, newels, cabinet supports, 
etc., having sometimes enormous bulbous masses in the middle sec- 
tions. The Elizabethan craftsmen succeeded in relieving the heavy 
aspect of such portions by carved embellishment of a rude yet exceed- 
ingly effective kind. 

The Tudor style of which the Elizabethan is a culmination lasted 
a couple of centuries and may be said to have had three distinct eras, 
namely, the “Tudor proper” of Henry VII, the “perfected Tudor” 
of Henry VIII and the Elizabethan. In the Elizabethan style, so far 
as furniture and woodwork of an interior kind is involved, there is 
neither pure Gothic, nor pure Classic, nor pure Renaissance. Classic 
detail abounds, but it is never other than a sort of amateurish travesty 
on the original. 

Flemish wood carvers had greatly influenced English workers, 
but the English carvers very often incorporated into their product 
touches essentially their own. In slavish copying they were prone to 
fall short in achievement. Flat surfaces they covered with ornament 
(of a naturalistic order) that is peculiarly English. Such carving as 
may be found on chests, settees and chairs of the period is rude. But as 
every stroke counts it is effective. 

The Elizabethan is a style that is especially adapted to the spa- 
cious entrance hall of a country or suburban residence. It is also 
appropriate for library or dining room. But to appear to advantage 
the room must needs be a large one, besides being lofty. This style 
is least suitable for contracted spaces inasmuch as to do full justice 
to it the fireplace must be viewed at none too close quarters. 

Oak is the finest wood for work of this character, and was 
employed in Elizabethan days. The wood should be stained, pref- 
erably a rich brown. Very beautiful effects may be had by staining 
with an aqueous solution of green copperas. By varying the strength 
colors all the way from a pearly gray to a greenish black may be had. 

The grain of the wood must on no account be filled up solid after 
the modern fashion with lithic wood filler. The grain should be open 
much as is the case when wax finish has been employed. Three coats 
of shellac well rubbed between coats is sufficient. The last coat may 
be applied by the process known as “ragging up” which is to say with 
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cheese cloth. A final rubbing with an oily rag will be sufficient to 
remove the gloss. By applying shellac with a wad of cheese cloth 
rather than with a brush the shellac is employed in a thin state very 
much diluted, indeed ninety per cent being alcohol. By such means 
there can be applied an extremely thin even coating which does not 
require the customary rubbing down with oil and pumice. 

As regards the mantel from the Canonbury House the coat of 
arms would indicate that it was made in the reign of James the first. 
The stately Temple Newsam staircase is of a still later period, but 
both characteristically Elizabethan in conception. 

The illustrations in this article have been carefully redrawn from 
the English periodical in which they originally appeared a generation 
or so ago. 


KINDERGARTEN 


WATCHED the children today 
I Fitting blocks together 
In simple patterns 
I had set for them. 
And as I leaned above 
The small, restless bodies, 
And saw the flushed faces 
Drawn into serious, unaccustomed lines, 
I longed to set the patterns right 
For them myself 
With a few deft touches, 
And send the babies out to play 
In the orchard, 
To shout and dance 
And catch the falling petals 
In their soft, rosy palms. 


Oh, God, 
Do you never long 
To set the patterns right 
For stumbling fingers, 
And send your children 
To play on the hills 
Before the day is done? 
ANNA SPENCER TWITCHELL. 
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AMERICAN WROUGHT-IRON OF RARE 
BEAUTY: PHOTOGRAPHS FROM OLD 
MATANZAS 


ROBABLY the most beautiful modern wrought-iron 
made anywhere in the world today, or within a cen- 
tury of today, is to be found in the fine houses and gar- 
dens of the suburbs of Havana and in some of the 
more inland towns. The Cuban wrought-iron is more 
delicate and lacy than that very beautiful and famous 
iron work of the old craftsmen of Bavaria. Bavarian 

art and architecture even of the medieval days has always seemed a 

little heavy ; fortunately, however, the iron work and the wood carving 

of those times do not really lose anything by a certain sturdiness of 
quality which is not seen in the Italian and Spanish work or in this 
more modern work in Cuba. 


The greatest collection of antique Bavarian iron work that I 
have ever seen in one place was in the old town of Rothenburg, where 
almost every window in the houses of the old crusading knights was 
protected with fine wrought-iron grilles, and the doors to the stable 
court, which were in the inner part of the house, were hidden by outer 
doors of marvelous iron tracery. The three-cornered bow windows 
carried elaborate iron ornamentation. And the opening in the old, 
old towers carried elaborate grilles through which the Bavarian 
maidens watched their crusading lovers cross the beautiful stone 
bridge, down in the valley of the Tauber, a thousand years old. The 
design of all this iron work was very intricate—always wrought out 
by hand, and frequently the iron gates or window grilles would carry 
the coat-of-arms of the family for whom the house had been built, in 
perhaps the twelfth century. 


Spain and Italy have, of course, added marvelous chapters to the 
world’s history of the finest wrought-iron, more so than France or 
England; though beautiful, sturdy, simple iron work was a part of 
England’s architectural and furniture detail at the time of her making 
the most beautiful of her homes and house fittings. 


Here in America we are very proud indeed of our early Colonial 
iron work, which though simple in form was wrought with a true spirit 
of fine craftsmanship and a sure realization of the fitness of each piece 
to its purpose. I have never been able to understand why even the 
most utilitarian needs could substitute cast iron for wrought-iron in 
matters of decoration. Iron work to give a genuine sense of beauty 
must be designed by craftsmen with imagination about metal, because 
a design that is interesting in silver or gold is absurd in iron, and 
although iron work may be so fragile and exquisite in details that it 
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IRON GATEWAYS OF MATANZAS 


resembles lace, yet the idea of using a lace pattern for iron tracery 
would be impossible to the artistic mind. 

I particularly noticed the designs harmonious to metal in the 
Cuban iron work in and about Havana. Although the results of the 
work designed for fences, grilles, gateways and balconies are most 
flowerlike and intricate, I do not recall a single pattern that is not 
absolutely suited in design to the character of the metal. 


E have been fortunate enough to secure some photographs of 

quite the loveliest Cuban iron work, varying in date from fifty 

to one hundred years back. We feel it to be not only a record 
of the beauty of the old architectural ideals in Cuba, which are, of 
course, more or less the old Spanish ideals, but the work itself is so 
finely designed and executed that it is bound to serve as a source of 
inspiration to the craft workers in iron of our own day, particularly 
to those with a real love of the beautiful and with the kind of imagi- 
nation that delights in excursions out into fresh realms of beauty. 
Not that I am in the least interested in the point of view of the mere 
imitator, but inspiration from old sources of beauty which quicken the 
creative spirit is a very different thing from the slavish copy of a rare 
antique, however lovely the original, or perfect the copy. 


HERE seems to be today in this country a very distinct revival 
l of interest in the making of beautiful wrought-iron. There are 
the individual craftsmen who make their own designs and forge 
their own metal, and whose work is intimately personal from begin- 
ning to end. And there are also firms of craftsmen who are devoted 
to saving and bringing back to us the lovely ideal of our old Colonial 
iron work. And this modern Colonial iron is produced with a tech- 
nical skill and understanding of beauty that makes it a rare gift to 
the lover of Colonial architecture and house fittings. We cannot be 
too grateful to the insight and artistic taste of the people who are pro- 
ducing for us what is called the modern Colonial iron work; otherwise 
it would be impossible for us to develop Colonial architecture and 
house fitting in beautiful detail, for metal work of a distinctive type 
is essential to Colonial construction, indoors and out. 

In fact, the architect through many ages, has owed a profound 
debt to the iron-worker and there is no substitute for the entrancing 
beauty of decorative detail which the highly trained metal craftsmen 
have given to us through many centuries and many lands. 

The iron work shown in the photograph which illustrates this 
article possesses the peculiar loveliness of antiques, as well as the 
intrinsic beauty of well-designed and well-executed work. 

The photograph of fine grille-work elaborately introduced into 
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IRON GATEWAYS OF MATANZAS 


the front of the house is from Matanzas, Cuba, and is the entrance 
to the Quinta Cardenal. The iron work is particularly “lacy” in effect 
in this casa, and there is a great deal of it, giving a very graceful as 
well as rich look to doors and windows and steps. The grille-work is 
painted white, which increases the effect of lace work. ‘The warmest 
August day would not be warm in this casa with doors and windows 
open day and night; for to keep a house cool was one of the original 
purposes of iron grilles and iron doors. It is possible in Cuba to close 
these iron-wrought doors and windows for safety without excluding 
any of the delicious sea-breeze that sweeps in over the hills and the 
bay at Matanzas. 

The Quinta Cardenal is an old estate, and the doors, with balcony, 
open on a patio one side of the square; a wall surrounds the patio, and 
fine iron gate opens on the hill-side street. The Quinta is situated 
on an eminence, overlooking the city of Matanzas, with its flat roofs 
and narrow streets. The date woven in the grille-work is 1861. 

The iron gate with plain stove-arch was photographed at Guana- 
bacoa across the harbor from Havana and about half an hour’s ride 
back into the country. It is an example of the use of a “fan” of iron 
above the gate itself. The rays of iron meet in the center and rest on 
a whole bar of iron reaching across to the capital of the pillars. This 
strengthens the mason work. It also affords an opportunity for orna- 
mentation, advantage of which is here taken to put in the band of 
scrollwork, which, besides being decorative, adds to the strength of the 
gate—a very desirable point where soft coral stone is used. To com- 
plete the ornamentation a similar band of iron scrollwork is employed 
at the bottom of the gate, which is otherwise a plain spear-point rod. 
The general effect of this work is one of sheer grace and beauty, but 
in reality the gate is very strong with the pillars a part of strong solid- 
masonry garden walls. It is over this sort of gate that vines are 
employed to great advantage since all the “fan” and upper part are 
stationary. 

The gate with pillars is in Guanabacoa, Cuba, and is constructed 
on the same principles as gate with plain stone arch. It has the “fan” 
abanies so dear to the Spanish heart, whether carried by seforita or 
employed by the craftsman. The grille-work of this gate is rather 
light, easily-molded iron and consists of what is locally called the 
S-pattern employed in repeated combination. The Cubans fancy 
slender pillars and high gates, usually very much higher than the 
fence, but the proportion between fence and gate is here very good. 
The privacy of the garden is obtained by the half-stone wall which 
also shelters plants from the wind. In Cuba, universally the garden is 
a walled one, and in old days Havana was a walled city. But, alas, it 
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is one of the signs of the times that the Cuban suburban homes now 
building have open lawns and gardens. Of course grille-work in the 
old days of the Spanish régime was considered a necessary protection 
to life and property, just as it was thought essential to have peek- 
holes in nail-studded doors to see who has knocked before opening 
the door. 

The picture of the iron-gate without a stone arch over the top 
comes from Villa Maria Matanzas. The grille-work is very old and 
hand-wrought. A peculiarity of much of the Cuban grille-work is the 
working in of both the name of the villa and the date of construction, 
proving thus that the gate was a special order made for this particular 
casa instead of an ordinary stock pattern. The iron fence around the 
Villa Maria is plain, with spear-head top, but the proportions of 
height to thickness of the iron and the distance between pillars is 
especially good, as is also the pillar which follows plain and simple 
lines and so conveys dignity. The concrete has much to do with the 
finish and appearance of a “grille gate” and great attention should 
be paid to this in the carrying out of any architectural idea scheme 
involving the use of iron. As a rule the Cuban pillar runs rather too 
much to ornateness and is slender to a fault. 

These walls and pillars are built of coral stone, which, being soft 
and easy to work, lends itself quickly to any fancy of the builder. 
Sometimes the grille-maker has a shop and forge in town. In fact, 
almost every Cuban town has its grille-worker, and often the iron- 
maker will pitch a tent by the roadside and set up his forge and 
pattern-board beside the house being built, and out of his raw material, 
rear and hammer and mold door and window on the spot. 


THEY WHO LAUGH 


T needs all the gayety 
We can give, 

All the mirth and the laughing, 
Just to live. 


So, since for Life’s disasters, 
I must be brave, 

You will look in vain still 
To see me grave. 


Only gay, gay laughter 
And light, light love 
Can I give you, wistful lover. 
Is it enough? 
—Mary Carotyn Daviss. 






















HANDS: A FEW SKETCHES FROM 
LIFE: BY BELLA COHEN 


DO not know just when I began to look for hands instead 
of faces, or just mouth or eyes. It must have been though, 
when I was fifteen and teaching English to a Jewish man 
who had just acquired a check book. He converted 
grease and fat remnants collected from butcher stores into 
dollars that soap concerns gave him. Our agreement was 
that as soon as he had mastered the intricate process of signing his 
name he could stop. Lessons were to be paid for every week— 
two lessons a week for fifty cents. It was my pupil’s bargain. 

When he came to me for the first time he brought his youngest 
boy with him, a fat, greasy baby who ate anything his black little 
eyes chanced upon. I could not help noting the resemblance between 
father and son . . . the small, round, black eyes set close together 

. the triangular shaped face with the pouchy, sallow cheeks. 

After the first lesson, the baby was left at home and I was forced 
to do without its pleasant company. My pupil was an earnest man 
but “dumb” as he expressed it. 

“I’m a good business man. Got two wagons. Butchers give me 
all their trade.” He would stop here and scratch his head with the 
leaden point of his pencil. “But when it comes to learning, I’m as 
dumb as an ox. I got a check book and I can’t sign the checks.” 

Then he laughed. I disliked his laugh so much that I lowered 
my eyes hastily thinking that I was shutting his foolish, high-pitched 
laugh from my ears. And that is how I saw his hands. The index 
finger of his right hand was humped over the pencil, in reddened 
tenacious contact. His thumb made another angle for itself, equally 
unforgiving. Neither thumb nor forefinger had any nail. Their tips 
were rounded in that ill proportioned way maimed fingers have. His 
other three fingers were knotted and crusted with curiously hardened 
bruises. Down the back of his hand ran many veins. 

The forefinger and thumb increased their angles, until they were 
purple. My pupil had ceased laughing. He was back at his “A,” 
“B” and “C”—the tip of his tongue out at the corner of his mouth. 
I have never shut my eyes again when he laughed and he laughed 
many times, for he was easily amused. 


NDERNEATH us lived an old lady and her husband. She 

| | was very old, a great grandmother. Everything she wore was 
very old, not so much in fashion as in odor. That musty, stale 

smell that pervaded her gloomy kitchen emanated from her clothes, 
I used to think. I rarely ever saw her husband for he was usually 
down at the candy stand he ran on the corner near the slaughter house. 
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He was a very little man, with red veined, round cheeks and a rough, 
upstanding beard. He was a little younger than his wife whom I 
remember he feared without troubling to hide his state of feelings even 
when others were present. The old lady herself was tall, very wide 
hipped, small waisted, with a thin, long, loosely wrinkled face. She 
moved slowly and always sighed or groaned with every step she took. 
Her little husband, on the other hand, was spry as a squirrel. Yet he 
was afraid of her. 


My connection with her was that of errand girl, or as befitted her 
slow moving, majestic gait (she always held herself upright) that of 
High Bearer of the Wig. I brought her wig to the hairdresser’s once 
every three months to be combed. I was also Chief Letter Writer, 
a position that was far more important than that of the three month 
interval. I was paid from five to ten cents a letter, depending on 
the importance of the missive. So far as I know, the old lady wrote 
to no one but a son in Newark who had married a Gentile and had 
had a baby born to him and his wife . . . and still another. And so 
far as I know, the old lady never wrote without asking for money. As 
I learned, that was her sole motive in writing. 

“Write to him this way,” the old lady would say. Then the 
silence of composition would follow in which the aged odor of the room 
would hold my nose and throat in its foul grip. “This way: ‘My dear 
son, I am writing to you again. I don’t know whether you received 
the letter I sent to you last week. You have not answered it, my dear 
son. Is that the way to treat an old woman? Is that the way to treat 
your mother? ” 


Here she would rise and go to the bread box to return with a dry 
piece of brown bread. 

“Did you write what I said?” munching audibly. From the 
direction of the bread box, I could hear the faint but distinct sound 
of a mouse scratching its way about. “Now, write him this, as I tell 
you. Don’t change it, it should be grand. Write the way I say. 
“Why do you let your own mother write to you so often for nothing? 
It is a shame for you when you do not even write a postal card to me to 
tell me that you and the children are well.’ No—wait! What is her 
name again? Rosalie—Pauline—Marta? Ah—you say this: ‘when 
you do not write a postal card to tell me that you and your wife and 
the children are well. Do you think I am made of stone and do not 
feel for you. You are my youngest son. 


“ “Now I say to you, why do you let me write to you week after 


week for nothing? Let me know how you are or I shall have to go 
to Newark myself. . .’” 
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A STORY OF HANDS 


Here she stopped munching on her crust of bread and surveyed 
me craftily. 

“That'll make him write,” she observed. 

The shadows spread themselves into the corners of the room with 
a suddenness that encircled us both in their gloom. I could barely 
see to guide my pencil, but the old woman was notoriously stingy and 
I hesitated to ask for a light. 

“That'll make him write,” she repeated. “Now say this: ‘I am 
writing to you, my son, to tell you that if you do not send me ten 
dollars by special delivery, your father and I will be on the streets. 
He has to pay ten dollars for the license for his stand, or else we shall 
have to close the stand up. (Aahumm.) They are giving us two 
days more. Please send me the money as soon as possible. Do 
not wait. You would not want your old mother and father to be on 
the streets. Send me the money as soon as you can.’ That'll get 
him. . . that'll get him.” 

Muttering this to herself many times, the old woman suddenly 
succumbed to silence . . . a silence that was sister to the surrounding 
gloom. I looked up at my dictator’s face and then slowly withdrew 
my eyes to shift them to her hands. Yes, the hands and face were of 
the same predatory clay even in their softening frame of shadows. 
The fingers were long, punctuated by harsh, shriveled knots at the 
joints, and ending in sharp-pointed, uncouth nails. The crust of the 
bread slipped from the restraining hold and fell into the old woman’s 
lap. The shadows tinged the sallow, mottled hands that lay out- 
stretched near the letter, the fingers hooked as if to seize it. I could 
hear nothing but the sharp, delicate sound of the rummaging mouse, 
and the sluggish regularity of the old woman’s breathing. The de- 
cadent, sour odor deepened. I grew suddenly frightened and began 
to shake the old woman. 

She opened her eyes with a start. 

“Hah!” she breathed softly and adjusted her hand over the crust, 
“it is dark. We must light the gas.” And after that was done, “Now 
here is twenty-three cents. Get a special delivery stamp and the rest, 
keep for yourself.” 

I murmured the conventional words of thanks and stepped out- 
side the door. From above I could hear the voice of my mother, 
admonishing my baby brothers to stop bawlings, that I would soon be 
up. They were supposed to fear me; their only sign of respect. I 
held the old woman’s letter in my hand and looked at it curiously, as 
I walked out into the street. 

“TI must look at my mother’s hands,” I told myself, but I don’t 
remember doing it. The babies had to be fed. 
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HE following summer I spent as a chambermaid and waitress 

in a very practical and fashionable boys’ school. Most of “us 

help” used to meet at the door of the basement laundry. There 
was a Hungarian cook and three Polish assistants, an English wait- 
ress, old Anna, who had traveled all over the Continent with m’lady; 
a yellow haired Norwegian girl who was learning English by listening 
to us, but who, outside of that, had no other use for us; a Russian Jew- 
ish tailor and two country girls who were going to see “life”—or so 
they thought. We all sat outside where we could send out our laughter 
to meet that of our mistress and her guests. Only one of us sat alone. 
He remained within the heated laundry, seated on a chair that he had 
tipped back against the table near the red hot stove. That stove had 
to be kept going day and night. Mike, as we called him, was its keeper. 

He was a big fellow, with massive, fleshy shoulders and a pecu- 
liarly pointed head. It was bald except for two queer rows of tight, 
little curls—still black—that bordered the space above his ears. His 
eyes were equally tight with little, laughing lights in them. The 
others told me when I came, that he had once been a French tutor in 
a Canadian city, but that he now—look at him—tended the fire and 
washed dishes when one of the regulars decided to leave. 

“A big, educated man like him!” the Hungarian cook had scoffed. 
“Tf he was my man, I’d fix him over.” 


“Why don’t you take him?” Stephan, the assistant to the pantry 
woman, asked slyly. The cook followed his glance through the open 
door of the laundry to rest on the Frenchman smoking his pipe con- 
tentedly, his eyes closed. 


“Nagyon koszonom,” she sniffed. In other words, she was 
extremely grateful to Stephan for his advice. “That man Mike is even 
lazier than you.” 


I made Mike’s acquaintance, one night, when the others decided 
to go for a walk. He was sitting, as always, on his wooden chair, 
comfortably tipped back uncomfortably near the stove. I had to 
wash an apron for tomorrow’s use. The laughing pin points of light 
deepened in his eyes and he rose to his feet, as soon as I entered the 
laundry. 

“Please sit down again,” I entreated. The Hungarian cook had 
told me that Mike was lazy but she had not said that he was also 
gallant. 


Mike inclined his head and after muttering something that 
sounded like “Thank you,” stuck his pipe between his lips again. As 
I rubbed my apron, I stole glances at his broad-boned, placidly fat 
face. His nose was broken in, giving him a large and unrefined edition 
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of what is commonly known to small children, as the face of George. 
Washington, the Father of Our Country. 

After I had hung my apron to dry, I seated myself to wait for an 
iron to heat. It would not take long. 

“Why don’t you sit outside with the others?” I asked. 

Mike shook his head. 

“T like better to sit in here, Miss. I’ve got a real friend right by 
my side,” he replied, indicating the stove that seemed to dance with 
heat. Outside, a cool, star-studded night waited. 

“But don’t you want to be with people?” I persisted. 

“No, Miss,” he said, “I’ve seen all I want of people. I’d much 
rather be alone, here, thanking you for your kind interest.” 

“Why do you talk to me as if I were a rich lady?” I cried impa- 
tiently. “I’m a chambermaid and waitress here.” 

Mike smoked on imperturbably. 

“Because you are a very fine young lady, Miss,” he said. “If 
you will excuse me, I shall explain. You don’t—er—altogether 
understand. The mere fact that you are just—er—huh—what you 
said you were here, does not mean that that is all you are.” He raised 
his voice slightly. It was deep and slow-sailing. ‘The mere fact that 
I am just Mike here, with my friend to feed, does not mean that I am 
really Mike.” 

He smiled without parting his lips. . . 

I could not stand the ensuing silence. 

“Ts—is—it really true that you were once a French tutor?” I 
blurted. 

Mike nodded. 

“Yes, but I am not pure French. I am a Canadian Frenchman. 
I was a teacher for a long time, Miss, and then I was told that my 
services were no longer needed, and I became a butler to a very excel- 
lent family. But they, too, could not keep me for very long and I 
became a waiter in a restaurant. Even waiting on table was not my 
social status, and in a short while, Miss, I became the dishwasher in 
the restaurant next door. Now I am petting the monster, Fire, almost 
underground—” 

He bowed as he finished. 

“But why?” I demanded. Youth will not forgive a failure. 

“Oh, why? I drank, Miss.” It was a matter of fact voice. “I 
still do, Miss.” 

I had nothing to say. This man was not apologetic nor defiant. 
He accepted the facts of his defeat calmly. He was contented. 

“Aren’t you ashamed?” I demanded hotly. (I was not quite 
sixteen. ) 
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“Shamed? And why?” Mike was so surprised that his pipe 
almost dropped from his lips. “My dear little Miss, it is the only 
thing I have left in life. When that is gone, I too, shall be gone.’ 

As he spoke, he spread his hands over his knees and I saw them 
in that ungraceful pose. I could then see Mike. They were large and 
as broad-boned as his face and as his entire body, in fact. They were 
large veined, but each finger was blunt, purposeless and stretched 
itself out vainly. They might be used to pat down tobacco into the 
mouth of a pipe but they could never be used to guide either a pen 
or a punch. 

“Do you know what causes the phenomenon, the Aurora Bore- 
alis?” the smooth, big voice of Mike was inquiring. 

“No,” I responded shortly, “and I don’t want to know.” I rose 
angrily and ironed my apron in silence. I was about to leave when 
Mike’s lazy voice said: 

“You must not be angry with me, Miss. I am an old man—more 
than three times your age, and I am not angry with myself.” 

He chuckled softly. 

“Besides, I think I shall soon be given my dismissal,” he added. 

“Oh, you,” I was so angry that my voice choked. “You're a fool!” 

Was that why I came nightly to listen to Mike’s rambling tales 
of his wanderings—to watch his purposeless, blunt, weak fingers 
fumbling for the coal shovel or for his tobacco pouch? . . . But he was 
soon dismissed. Just as he expected. 


UT they were not all work-worn, sad hands that passed through 
my girlhood years. One pair was amusing. They were a soft 
glowing pink, just a little deeper than those of a six months old 

baby, extending from a pair of heavy, thick wrists. The fingers were 
small, cushioned with enough flesh to give the pink illusion and almost 
hiding the blunt square-nailed ends. The blunt, square nails rele- 
gated the owner to a perpetual condition of meanness, according to a 
‘Sunday paper at the time. Yet, the retired laundryman who owned 
them was the only liberal man of our limited circle of acquaintances 
and friends. When he learned that I needed a black tie for my 
middy, he shyly presented me with one. He never came without 
bringing a bag of fruit for my mother and the babies. 

Perhaps he was “mean.” After all, his generosity, steady flow 
as it was, arose from his unrequited love for the pretty boarder that 
lived with us. She had been his ironer before he retired from the 
laundry business and distrusted his attentions. Doubts assail me! 
For sometimes, the haughty, capricious Mind] would not see him for 
three nights consecutively, but he would be on hand night after night, 
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with his usual offering of fruit, or toy or ribbon! Such constancy I 
have never since beheld and it had its reward. The little lady capitu- 
lated and the round, pink hands with their incongruously heavy wrists 
went to join the shades of others in my memory. 


HERE are only one pair of vain, simpering hands that I can 

remember. They belonged to a history teacher in the high school 

I attended. They were very white and very fragile . . . little 
white fingers backed by bits of shining pink mirrors. Faintly, the 
blue veins shone through the white skin . . . they were like rifts of sky 
that would show themselves when a particularly beautiful white cloud 
passed over their ken. My history teacher would always hold her 
hands so that not one of the class could fail to notice them, while she 
talked of the Corn Laws. She always seemed to address her hands, 
removing her eyes at times from them with a visible effort. Penelope 
must have had hands like these, I would think. And in the next 
moment I would substitute fair Elaine . . . and then Salome. 

Once my history teacher inadvertently spilled some ink on her 
dainty little hands. I could not restrain the gasp that sprang to 
my lips. 

“You may sit in the rear for the rest of the period!” 

She was speaking to me. 

“Me?” I repeated, as if I had not understood. 

“Your hearing is still good, I hope,” my history teacher rejoined 
frigidly. She had thought that I had laughed at the momentarily 
blighted beauty of her soft, simpering hands. 

As I grew up there were other hands. . . the soft, little capable 
hands of a stout settlement worker who told me for the first time that 
religion was like a dress and that some wore it one way and others 
differently . . . the long, white hands of a hack violinist who bit his 
nails but played Liebesfreud like a master . . . the plastic, apathetic, 
brown, attenuated little hands of an old Chinaman who sat opposite 
me in a street car . . . the inert force that lay in the big hands of my 
Latin teacher, who called me by my first name and made me happy 
for so many days. To her I owe so much... 


* . * 7 * 

Of a sudden I look down upon my own hands and I don’t know 
whether to laugh or to cry, for my face is young . . . but my hands 
are old. 











DISTINGUISHED HOME-MAKING BY NEW 
YORK ARCHITECTS: ILLUSTRATED BY 
PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE HOME OF MR. AND 
MRS. EDWIN S. BAYER 


INCE Colonial days we have no great furniture-makers 
A. yy in America, unless we except Gustav Stickley, who 
os . I created a type of essentially practical, colorful, durable 
ait {| furniture, of excellent lines, rarely good proposition, 
yas) * ! and in many ways suggesting American character and 
tee 2/13 taste, with here and there “museum pieces” of rare beauty. 

Of course, here as everywhere we have isolated cases of small 
production of furniture with fine and unusual personality, like Miss 
Hanson’s, and that shown at an exhibition last winter of Caro del 
Vaille’s painting. Yet now, that the stock of genuine antiques is 
nearly exhausted and the fine craftsmen from Europe, who really 
reproduce old models, are vanishing, the architect fitting up a home, 
as well as designing and building it, is compelled by force of circum- 
stances, if he would seek harmony throughout his homes, to add 
designers and cabinet-makers, carpenters and metal workers to his 
staff. He must know woods and wood carving, he must understand 
rug weaving; he must be a colorist by imagination. He must adjust 
Europe to America. He must respect art no less than plumbing, and 
he must consider the homes of America as he would the fine home 
ideals of England. 

Taylor & Levi, who built the beautiful New York home of 
Mrs. Edwin L. Bayer, leaves no doubt in our mind as to the advis- 
ability of an architect being, at will, an artist in every phase of home- 
making. Take, for instance, the stately and elegant drawing room 
in Mrs. Bayer’s home. The mantel is a fine old Adams piece of great 
simplicity and refinement. The walls are of both English and Ameri- 
can oak, and the richly designed and finely executed boiserie was done 
by that genius in wood carving in America, Kirschmyer. Then comes 
the question of furniture. There are a few fine antiques—but most 
of the furniture was designed by the architects and executed by Sloan 
& Company. The result is a harmony in form and color throughout 
the room. A gracious scheme of brown and gold is generally main- 
tained, including the cut-velvet covering the chairs and double stool. I 
am under the impression that the draperies are black and the grace- 
fully modeled sconces are brass. The rug was planned by the archi- 
tects and beautifully holds together the furniture and walls. 

The library of this house is on the third floor. The walls are 
lined with walnut shelves and the color is given almost wholly by the 
books, except for the old English embroidery, covering some of the fur- 
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DINING ROOM IN HOME OF MR. 
AND MRS. E. S. BAYER, NEW YORK. 
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SECOND VIEW OF DINING ROOM, 
SHOWING GEORGIAN WALLS, 
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DISTINGUISHED HOME-MAKING 


niture, and hanging from mantel shelf in brilliant lines. In this room 
the chairs were designed by Taylor & Levi, and I understand that the 
library table is a reproduction made by them of an old English model. 

We are showing two views of the dining room, which is a room 
of sumptuous beauty. A magnificent old French tapestry adorns one 
wall between paintings of its own period. The rug, in harmony with 
the tapestry, is again the outcome of the architects’ taste and sense of 
beauty. The chairs were made, too, by this firm from models of the 
William and Mary period, in walnut and cut-velvet. A fine mantel is 
modeled fairly closely after a Georgian design by Lutyens, who has 
added so much beauty to the modern English home. 

This mantel is set in simple Georgian paneled wall, and carries 
four panels of pale green marble. At one end of the room the wall 
is composed entirely of windows, set in beautifully carved stone, and 
there is a mass of green in the center and a pool below, and pressed 
against the verdure is a large marble figure. What could be more 
refreshing than the graceful form outlined against the green foliage 
and the sound of dripping water. Again we feel the artist at work. 

Perhaps most charming of all is the principal bedroom. A wall 
of gray with delicate painted border-draperies of blue-pink and blue 
on the couch, and the vivid French panels over the door painted with 
gracious beauty and brilliance by Everett Shinn—an artist whom 
no one has equalled in America for delicate mural work, and but few 
in France. Mrs. Bayer’s boudoir has the entire walls done in deli- 
cately painted panels, by Mr. Shinn, the colors a shade more intense 
than the French artist would employ. But there has been wisdom as 
well as beauty in the development of this house, and while every influ- 
ence that was desired was used, yet the impression as a whole is 
modern, American and original. 

Tue Tovucustone feels that the architects of the Bayers home 
have achieved the real spirit of home production in this country. It is 
impossible to develop elaborate homes in a haphazard way, and it is 
difficult to see how architecture, the finishing of the interior of a house, 
and the furniture can be selected by three different kinds of personal 
taste and be brought together into a harmonious whole. For this rea- 
son it seems essential if we are to have gorgeous homes in this demo- 
cratic land, that they should be a conception of one mind, with, of 
course, infinite variation in the less significant details. It is not at all 
essential in order to have beautiful interiors to copy the very letter of 
foreign Period rooms, but it is necessary to have the fittings and finish- 
ings of a room brought together and harmonized by a mind sufficiently 
interested in color and intelligent about art to understand where for- 
mality must prevail and where it is possible to put down barriers to 
bring about beauty and comfort so essential in American home-making. 
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Touchstone Houses 


TWO FRIENDLY ECONOMI- 
CAL STUCCO HOUSES 


REAL ray of comfort in the present 
A housing situation is that many people 
who have been peaceably housed in 
apartments in the larger cities and rented 
houses in the smaller ones, are forced by 
the present frightfully high rents to build. 
And thus spurred to action by necessity, 
many will find the greatest joy in planning, 
building and furnishing the ideal home that 
lives in every one’s imagi- 
nation. For the first time 
many of us will live in 
homes of our own plan- 
ning, with just the little, 
personal comforts we have 
always missed in rented 
houses. And since we 
know that home - owners 
are always considered the 
most desirable citizens, out 
of the present uncomfort- 
able building chaos we 
may develop a finer 
growth and a more sub- 
stantial sense of civic life. 
TOUCHSTONE HoussEs , 
are designed to help you @ 
achieve your own personal 
ideal home. The plans 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN. 


for every ToucHstonE House (and there 
are now 76 to select from) are made so that 
you can add the things that seem most de- 
sirable to you, or omit those that are not 
necessary to your individual scheme of life. 
But every home should have quiet, con- 
venience, beauty, comfort, air, light, sun, 
plenty of closets, and even the small house 
must have a sense of space. A study of 
any ToucHsTONE House plan will show you 
the careful consideration these important 
features receive. A personal touch is plain- 
ly to be seen in the planning 
of the closet space, the ef- 
ficiency of the kitchens, etc. 
Our architects and our edi- 
tors cooperate in planning 
the details that effect the 
comfort of woman who will 
manage the home. 
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OUCHSTONE House No. 
75 is planned for a 
household that keeps 
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NO. 75: FIRST FLOOR PLAN. 
a maid and that needs three 
or four bedrooms for the 
family and guests. It should 
be easy to keep a maid in this 
delightful house, as every 
comfort is provided for her 
—a large closet, a private 
bath, a good-sized room, a 
view over the lawns and ab- 
solute privacy. Such careful 
consideration of the maid’s 
comfort does much to help 
solve the servant problem. It 
is just .the secret oil that 
keeps the household machin- 
ery running quietly and ef- 
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Geo. E. Fowler, Architect 


FOUCHSTONE HOUSE, NO 75 A 
SPACIOUS DESIGN. VLANNED TO 
MINIMIZE EXPENSE AND LABOR 




















Geo. E. Fowler, Architect 





A STUCCO COTTAGE, NO. 76: A HOUSE x 
DESIGNED FOR EXPANSION: THE LOWER 
FLOOR COMPLETE FOR A SMALL FAMILY 
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TOUCHSTONE HOUSE NO. 76 


ficiently. And it is always one of the im- 
portant considerations in planning every 
ToUCHSTONE House to see that it includes 
comfortable quarters for a maid. 

This design is modified Spanish, of stucco 
and hollow tile, with three graceful arches. 
If no garage is needed the house is so 
planned that the third arch may be omitted. 
Picture this design in cream stucco with a 
thatched roof of soft forest green. Cream 
colored sashes are wise in a house of this 
type, as a self-color apparently adds to the 
size Of the house. But if you prefer con- 
trast, the soft green of the thatched roof 
may be repeated in the sashes or more vivid 
color added in a touch of warm brown or 
Italian blue. 

Inside the 
entrance hall 
is the in- 
dispensable 
closet for 








STUCCO HOUSES 


the living room are 
repeated in the din- 
ing room, and the 
dining room is so 
planned that a fire- 
|| place may be added 
if desired. 

The pantry is 
equipped with two 
dressers and a sink, 
which of course, may 
be omitted to cut 
plumbing costs, al- 
though it is a great 
convenience and will 
undoubtedly pay for 
itself in time by sav- 
ing steps and break- 
age, if the silver and china are cared for 
here and kept out of the kitchen. The kit- 
chen has four closets and a large dresser. 
The sink here is under a window where the 
pleasant view will help to make dishwash- 
ing easy; the light will simplify cleaning, 
and the sun will make the place uninterest- 
ing to germs. There is storage space off the 
kitchen, with shelves for preserves, and the 
ice box is so arranged that it is filled from 
the porch, thus avoiding bringing the ice 
through the kitchen. 

On the second floor there are four bed- 
rooms with two baths. Three of the bed- 
room are lighted on two sides so that a fine 
direct current of air is possible and plenty 
of sunshine will pour in. There is a plentiful 
supply of closet space in this house—eight, 
not including the wardrobe off the owner’s 
room and the linen closet in the hall. 
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and umbrel- 
las. And the 
hospitable 
fireplace in 
the large liv- ‘ 
ing room is 
placed so 
that the hall 
shares in the 
cheery glow. 
The charm- 
ing casement 
windows in 
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TOUCHSTONE HOUSE NO. 76: SECOND 
FLOOR PLAN. 
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HOME BUILDING HELPS 


The wonderful thing about this second 
Hoor plan is its adaptability. Finish only 
one bathroom, if you like! Use the fourth 
bedroom for storage space, if you don’t need 
so many sleeping rooms. But the space will 
be there ready for use when the need arises. 


OUCHSTONE HOUSE No. 76 is of 

the semi-bungalow type, designed in 
stucco on metal lath, with a shingle roof. 
The soft grey or cream tones in stucco are 
much better than cold hard white. For the 
roof we suggest reddish brown or deep, dark 
green shingles, with a touch of the color 
used, repeated in the window sashes. The 
garden of a stucco house should be planned 
as carefully as the house itself. There is 
such a wonderful opportunity for the use 
of color in shrubs and plants and flowers. 
Red rambler roses may be trailed over lat- 
tice; brilliant hollyhocks and variegated 
poppies, zinnias, asters, and many other 
plants will result in a lovely riot of color 
against the charming background of a stucco 
house. 

We have many practical, business and 
professional men calling to see us every 
week, consulting with us about TouCHSTONE 

louses they are building ; that they wish to 

build, or asking us to design special plans 
for them. And to a man, they want the 
plumbing centered! ‘This is, of course, a 
great aid to economy in the cost of con- 
struction. Note the clever arrangement of 
the plumbing in Toucustone House No. 
76. The kitchen plumbing is as near to the 
bathroom plumbing as sanitary considera- 
tions will permit, and the upstairs bathroom 
is almost directly overhead. 

The kitchen is large enough for comfort, 
but compact enough to save steps and time. 
The sink is between two windows and there 
is a large dresser as well as a smaller one. 
The pantry is very large and contains the 
ice box which may be filled from the small 
back porch. 

Then we come to the living part of the 
house. A lovely feature of this design is 
the large porch with French doorways lead- 
ing into both the dining room and the living 
room. Covered, this porch evolves into a 
delightful sun room and adds another all- 
year-round room to the living unit of the 
house. 

Downstairs we find two large bedrooms, 
with a bathroom. The bedrooms are divided 
from the rest of the house by a private hall 
which insures peace, quiet and privacy. Each 
bedroom has two windows placed so that 
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there is a direct current of air through the 
rooms. Each bedroom has a good-sized 
closet, and the linen closet is in the private 
bedroom hall, easy of access from the bed- 
rooms and the kitchen. 

Upstairs there are two lovely bedrooms, 
with full light and air, and unusual closet 
space. In the upstairs hall there is another 
linen closet, and at the end of the hall, an- 
other bath. 

Since the greatest cost of building.a house 
comes in the foundation and the roof, it is 
wise to plan for extra sleeping rooms even 
if there is no present need. The family may 
grow so that the rooms may be necessary 
or even a larger house may be required. 
Business conditions may make a change of 
residence imperative. And even if the up- 
stairs is not finished, the fact that rooms can 
be finished there, will add greatly to the 
value of the house. Thus foresight and 
flexibility in planning will meet with their 
just, financial reward. 


HOME BUILDING HELPS 


Casement Windows: Touchstone House 
designs frequently embody casement win- 
dows, not only because these windows have 
an unusual artistic appeal and offer an op- 
portunity for charming decorative effects in 
window draperies, but also because they al- 
low a full free flow of air and ventilation 
can be regulated very easily. Where it is 
impossible to have a sleeping porch, a wide 
open casement window is the best substi- 
tute we can think of. There are many 
booklets on this subject. 

Heating the Small Bungalow: The Radi- 
ator-Boiler is an extremely clever answer to 
the problem of heating the cellarless bunga- 
low. It makes hot water heating possib'e in 
this type of house. In the heart of New 
York’s busiest section one firm has arranged 
an exhibit of a beautiful little bungalow 
attractively furnished and demonstrating in 
a practical way the usefulness of the Radia- 
tor-Boiler. 

Wall Decoration: Calcimine is now pre- 
pared easily and is so comparatively inex- 
pensive that many find it desirable for all 
the rooms in their homes. We think it ex 
cellent, especially for bedrooms. It is sani- 
tary, easily applied and produces a soft, 
clear, velvety and most artistic effect. In 
some cases it can be applied over the old 
wall paper, with pleasing results. 

The Waste Problem: Waste material and 





























HOME BUILDING 


garbage are unpleasant facts we have al- 
ways with us. Carelessness in arranging for 
their elimination is frequently the cause of 
sickness. An incinerator should not be con- 
sidered a luxury. The first cost is the only 
cost, and health and sanitation in household 
arrangements are worth paying for. 


HE TOUCHSTONE has an expert 
Architectural Service where our sub- 
scribers may come personally to consult with 
our architects about their building problems, 
about plumbing, heating, building materials, 
flooring, painting, roofing, etc. Or, if it is 
more convenient, letters, accompanied by 
postage, will receive our prompt attention. 
We now have designs for 76 Toucn- 
two more, and so on every coming month. 
The plans and blue prints of any Toucn- 
STONE House may be seen at our office or 
purchased by mail. We have compiled a 
book called “Toucustone Houses” which 
shows the first 56 Touchstone Houses, with 
floor plans and descriptive reading matter. 
This book is on sale at leading book and de- 
partment stores throughout the country, or 
may be purchased from us direct. 

If you are going to build a Touchstone 
House, you will find the experiences of 
those who have already built extremely in- 
teresting. We wrote to our list of House 
Plan Subscribers recently and we received 
replies that show the practical value of the 
work done in THe Toucustone Architec- 
tural Department, and the deep apprecia- 
tion of readers who have studied our plans, 
as well as the happiness of those who are 
now living in Touchstone Houses which 
they have built. 

From time to time we will publish letters 
from readers who have built, and if you 
are interested in the special house we men- 
tion it will delight us to give you any addi- 
tional information. If you have a copy of 
our book “Touchstone Houses” you will 
find the first fifty-six of our houses; or 
you will find all the Houses in the back 
numbers of your TouCcHSTONEs. 

About Touchstone House No. 17: 
of the show bungalows of the place.” 

“We have a lot of land practically 100 ft. 
front and 200 ft. deep. On it we are build- 
ing Touchstone House No. 17. The house 
faces west. The lot slopes to the street, but 
not a very steep grade. On the northeast 
corner of the lot is the garage. The drive 
is pretty well toward the north boundary, 


“One 


HELPS 


but curving a little as it passes the house. 
The house sets 75 ft. from street. In my 
garden I want a lot of peonies and fleur- 
de-lis and shrubs of course—and 
trees if needed. 

“Our house is pebble dash, with green 
roof, and we think and know it will be one 
of the show bungalows of the place. It 
took my eye and the arrangements of rooms 
was just what I wanted. I simply had to 
have it. Yours very truly, 

“Mrs. C. W. W.” 

“Can you help me in arranging shrubs, 
etc.? We have vegetable garden at side of 
garage—from garage to south boundary. 
It leaves about 70 feet in rear of house. 
What would be the cost ?” 

Touchstone House No. 3 
nial is very popular.” 

“My pear Mr. Fow Ler: 

“T received your letter of the 30th and 
wish to thank you for the interest you have 
shown on my behalf. 

“T am pleased to advise that the plans for 
the Touchstone House I obtained from you 
have been used after having made a few 
changes. The house, which is now finished, 
is situated in D—— M—— and I am now 
living there. 

“After the grading and seeding of the 
ground have been done I know that the 
house will show up to very good advantage. 
The interior decorating will be done in the 
fall and I will welcome suggestions from 
you when ready. “Very truly yours, 

: : oe Oe 

“The prettiest house of its kind in P— 
County’—Touchstone House No. 38. 

“I am pleased to inform you that the field 
stone house I am building is now under 
roof. Your plans were very helpful, and 
I believe I can safely state, with the few 
alterations we thought of, will have the 
prettiest house of its kind in P - County. 
It is very beautifully situated in an apple 
orchard on very high ground, overlooking 
a large lake. 

“T am sure the house that I am building 
will be very interesting to you, and if at any 
time you are in my neighborhood, would be 
pleased to have you call. 

“Yours very truly, 
~ * s——. 

“P.S.—lIntend building a rustic fence. If 
you have anything in the way of sketches, 
would kindly ask you to mail same to me, 
and whatever the cost might be you can let 
me know and I will be pleased to remit.” 


roses, 


“Dutch Colo- 
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THE STORY OF A CO- 
OPERATIVE HOUSE: BY 
MARY ORMSBEE WHITTON, 
ONE OF THE WOMEN WHO 
DID IT 


OW that we have actually done it, all 
| \ of our friends say, “Why, how very 

intelligent of you,” “splendid!” 
“what a good idea!” and so forth, usually 
ending with, “I don’t see why everyone 
doesn’t try it.” But we, who amateurs all, 
have built and are now operating a coopera- 
tive dwelling, know just why everybody 
doesn’t do it. The benefits derived are, un- 
doubtedly substantial, but the difficulties in 
an untried path are plenty enough to dis- 
courage beginners. Believing thoroughly, 
though, that we are on the right road to 
comfortable city living, we hope that our 
experience will be of genuine practical value 
to others contemplating similar attempts. 

We are a group of three friends, who 
having determined on a scheme of codpera- 
tive living, have purchased and remodeled a 
fine old residence into an apartment-house 
for the three codperating families. Our or- 
iginality lies, not in the fact that we have 
purchased a house codperatively, but are 
ourselves managing it codperatively. So 
far, the most successful attempts at cooper- 
ative living have been on a large enough 
scale, so that the enterprise is economically 
justified in hiring someone to manage it. 
The system that we have evolved for our- 
selves calls for nothing but average intel- 
ligence, a few spare hours’ work per month 
on the part of each cooperating family, and 
a good sized amount of mutual forbearance. 
Like any form of existence, except possibly 
in Paradise, codperative living has its draw- 
backs, and it should be attempted only by 
people to whom its advantages are clear 
enough to make them willing to keep their 
eyes on the main goal. Cooperative living 
is usually recommended, I believe, for ar- 
tists and literary folk, but after our experi- 
ence my own opinion is that among cooper- 
ators, temperament is the last thing to be 
desired. 

Possibly an outline of our respective mo- 
tives in making the attempt will best sug- 
gest the benefits of codperative ownership 
for city families. As our names are of no 
consequence to anybody but ourselves, I 
shall call ourselves the Top-Floors, the Sec- 
ond-Floors and the Duplex family, these 
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indicating the positions later occupied in our 
house. The Top-Floors, a young married 
couple, could not afford an apartment of 
their own in the neighborhood that they 
wished, on a purely commercial basis. The 
Second-Floors had a small boy, for whom 
they wished to provide play-space ; Mr. and 
Mrs. Duplex, the opulent members of our 
firm, found it difficult to manage a large 
house in face of the present scarcity of 
“domestic employees,” and yet loathed life 
in a regulation apartment house. Thus, it 
will be seen that each one of our partner- 
ship (we did form legally a partnership) 
had a motive in taking departure from the 
ordinary. Some definite object in view is, 
I think, necessary to prevent the waning of 
mere enthusiasm when the codperative road 
gets rocky. 

The simplest form of codperative living 
is to find some house well adapted for it, 
buy it, assign space, rentals, etc., and there- 
upon live in it, cooperatively. The ideal 


‘way is actually to build a dwelling to fit the 


new requirements; in view of present labor 
and material costs, this latter was impos- 
sible for us, while with our three diversified 
forms of family, each with very strong no- 
tions of what it wanted, the first plan was 
also unworkable. Thereupon, we hit upon 
a compromise program which has proved 
satisfactory; we found a fine large house, 
generally desirable, and then had it altered 
to suit the particular new requirements. 

This simple statement gives no adequate 
idea of the long weary miles of searching 
before we could locate the “makings” of 
our cooperative dwelling. For, gentle 
reader, when three families live under one 
roof, regardless of income or social status, 
your mansion is legally a tenement, and so 
subject to (in New York City at least) to 
the provisions of the tenement house law, 
or the “three family” act, which is a modi- 
fication of it. By no means every house 
could be legally and advantageously re- 
modelled, especially unless  side-lighting 
were available. Before seriously consider- 
ing such a venture as ours, I recommend a 
brief but intensive study of the city building 
and tenement house regulations. 

The next step was to formulate a sound 
business basis for the furtherance of the 
enterprise. Here we met and overcame 
many obstacles, the first of which was the 
fact that, after counting in the original cost 
of the house, it was impossible to get any- 
thing but the roughest estimates on altera- 
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tion costs, until we were thoroughly com- 
mitted to the plans, and ready to have con- 
tractors bid on the work. Unable then, to 
get exact figures, we hit upon a scheme ot 
proportionate responsibilities,—that is as- 
suming an initial cost of $20,000, and altera- 
tions of $15,000,—the rough estimate,—we 
figured out what proportion of capital 
should be furnished by each “contracting 
party”, and accordingly what rentals should 
be paid. To decide on this, we checked up 
the floor space to be used by each family, 
and then assigned a value to each floor. 

The second or “parlor floor” we counted 
as valued at 100%; the floor above it at 
90% ; the floor above that, and the basement 
floor at 75%. Thus a thousand square feet 
on the second floor would be given a value 
of 10,000; while for similar space on the 
basement or on the top floor, a value of 750 
only would be assigned. We charged each 
family “net”, that is, deducting the space to 
be used for common purposes, such as the 
public halls, and help’s quarters. Our total 
“net” floor space measured 4600 square feet, 
of which Mr. Duplex wanted 2,400, the 
Second-Floors 1,200 and the Top-Floors 
1,000. These space-figures then were modi- 
fied with reference to position-values, the 
top-floor thousand square feet being charged 
as 750; the 1200 on the second floor being 
amended to 1080, and the basement and first 
floor Duplex being called 2080. Carrying 
this into percentages, we reasoned that the 
relative cost responsibilities would be 53%, 
27% and 20%. 

I go into this matter in detail because I 
am convinced that the first rock upon which 
any cooperative enterprise will split, will be 
an unsound financing. Also, we read in 
vain the circulars of large cooperative ven- 
tures, to discover on what principle their 
ownership values were based. Whether our 
method be scientific or not, we were all im- 
pressed with its fairness, and were ready to 
agree to rental figures derived from pro- 
rating the cost of maintenance in exactly 
the same proportions as the capital respon- 
sibility. Thus the annual cost to each mem- 
ber yearly was his agreed percentage of 
operating—cost, plus the interest on his 
capital invested in the enterprise. 

The next move was the selection of an 
architect. This, indeed was far from a 
simple matter; in view of our own inten- 
tions, we had been reading for several 
months, various magazines on houses and 
house-building, especially those articles con- 
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tributed by architects, and the effect upon 
us was most unhappy. These lordly gentle- 
men all took for their point of view, (or at 
least seemed to) the doing of fine artistic 
work, let the cost come to what it would. 
One man even stated in so many words, 
that if the prospective builder could not 
afford a suitable and dignified house, built of 
best materials, and so forth, he need not 
expect the architect to economize for him, 
because the fault lay with the builder’s own 
earning capacity. Now considering present 
material and labor costs, we viewed such 
an attitude with distinct alarm, for we knew 
that the soundness of our enterprise lay in 
having the capital charge not exceed certain 
limits. In building high-grade commercial 
apartments, it doesn’t really matter what 
the costs are as long as the owner can get it 
back in rents; but we could not well run up 
rents on ourselves. 

Luckily for us, we had several friendly 
acquaintances in the profession, so after 
some scout-work on our part, we were able 
to locate a good man, who was willing to 
agree to give us, not what we altogether 
wanted, but what we could reasonably ex- 
pect to have for our money, at present- 
moment cost-prices. We ourselves, to save 
expenses, did a good deal of the preliminary 
work; each codperator carefully examined 
the space assigned to him, took practical 
measurements of it, and made out rough 
lay-outs of what was wanted for each apart- 
ment. One of us was an engineer, who took 
each rough sketch, and drew it to scale, 
making sure that it would really fit within 
the house-walls, and then these designs of 
hope, were placed before the architect. On 
this poor unfortunate man fell the ungrate- 
ful task of telling each person what of his 
pet and cherished schemes would have to be 
omitted or altered on account of prohibitive 
cost; we tried to be gracious about it, but 
at one session he jokingly remarked that he 
felt more like a dentist practicing the art 
of extraction, than an architect. Luckily 
for us, our scheme really interested him, and 
he wanted to see it succeed, so he was 
patient with us. One rather surprising thing 
developed from this elimination process; 
when it was all over in each case, we found 
that space was being used to better advan- 
tage than in our original hope-plans. 

On this matter of space-usage unlimited 
gray matter can be spent, for one’s first in- 
spirational ideas are almost always bound to 
be wrong; worse than that, you are very 
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likely to fall in love with that first fine care- 
less rapture, and only with difficulty can be 
made to admit the superior claims of a dif- 
ferent arrangement. 

At this point I want it clearly understood 
that none of our economies lay in the way 
of poor work or poor materials; especially 
at present prices of labor, there is no real 
economy in using anything but excellent 
standard materials. All our savings lay 
in the elimination of unnecessary alterations 
and the adaption of our own needs to the 
existing building space, process much like 
that outlined in the old New England dress- 
maker’s motto, “cut the pattern according 
to the cloth.” No one was permitted to 
move a partition where that was not really 
necessary ; instead of building the new co- 
lonial door-way on which we had set our 
hearts, we agreed to re-model the existing 
one, and so forth and so on. 

This does not mean that some of our 
little pet schemes are banished forever ; they 
are merely postponed, for the elements that 
were cut out of our plans were the little 
things that could be added later, without 
tearing up the house. Thus our plumbing, 
heating and electric wiring arrangements 
went through 100%, for if those are not 
put in, in the beginning, it is almost impos- 
sible to change them later. All permitted 
changing of partitions and cutting of new 
windows was included as necessary, while 
refinements like mirrors on the closet-doors, 
a new mahogany stair railing, and so forth, 
went on the list of future improvements. 

While the plumbing, heating and lighting 
facilities were accepted as requirements 
which could not be cut down, a certain de- 
gree of economy was effected by seeing that 
the different bath-rooms, kitchens and so 
forth were placed in such position that ad- 
ditional piping was not called for and where 
possible making use of existing risers. As 
for the electric wiring, the number of out- 
lets was not reduced, for our cooperative 
management would largely depend on the 
use of electrical household equipment, but 
in many instances cost was reduced by re- 
lating the wiring on different sides of a 
partition. Thus, if in a hall, a baseboard 
outlet was indicated for vacuum clearing, 
we would try to locate the outlet for similar 
purposes in the adjacent room, directly be- 
hind the hall outlet. By using sense and 
judgment, this same principle can be applied 
without injuring the aesthetic possibilities 
of the lighting arrangements, proper, while 
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still a considerable saving is made in the 
material and labor costs of wiring. 

One word about competitive biddings. 
While we were anxious to save cost where it 
could be done, we did not push the bidding 
contractors to a point where they would be 
tempted to recoup on poor workmanship 
what we had bargained out of them, and we 
carefully investigated the references of the 
bidders as to the quality of their work. In 
this, I am sure we were wise, for we later 
had the pleasing surprise of having the 
mason do actually more than the specifica- 
tions called for, “just to make a good job of 
it”, he said. As to the letting of contracts, 
we did invent one device to insure close 
bidding. As all the world knows, strike 
after strike had followed each other in the 
building trade, so that contractors them- 
selves hardly knew from week to week, 
what labor was going to cost them. So 
we introduced in our contracts, a “labor- 
differential” (our engineering partner in- 
vented that). The bids were rendered for 
material, and for labor under two headings ; 
with the labor, it was stated, so many days 
work at so much a day; the “differential” 
then permitted in case of a new scale going 
through during the building period, the dif- 
ference between what the bid called for, and 
what the contractor really had to pay, would 
be borne by the owners. This permitted the 
contractors safely to turn in close bids, 
knowing that if their labor-costs went up, 
they would not be “stung” for it. This, too, 
I am sure, also tended to put the masons, 
carpenters, plumbers, steam-heaters and so 
forth, in a mood favorable to good work, 
for they felt that they were being justly 
dealt with. 

Now, let us see, what our codperative 
apartment actually gave us. In common, we 
have servant’s quarters, including sitting- 
room and bath-room; we have a large laun- 
dry in common, which fitted up with all the 
modern labor-saving appliances, will great- 
ly tend to lessen the complexities of the 
domestic-service problem; in common, we 
also have a small tool-room, with a large 
work-shop in the cellar, which will greatly 
facilitate the making of small repairs and 
alterations in the individual apartments, and 
will also permit one of our codperators to 
pursue his private hobby as an amateur re- 
storer of old furniture. Then, in common, 
we have the garden, something that none 
of us could afford individually, for how 
many real gardens are there within 20 min- 
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800 Feet Elevation. Two Picturesque Lakes, 450 Homes 
Healthful Mountain Air. Established Select Community 

Golf and Country Clubs. Ideal Climate for Year-Round Living 
EASY COMMUTATION FINEST EXPRESS SERVICE 

Plot 100 x 160 feet 


GS Price $12,000. Little cash; 
balance on very easy terms. 





A charming 8-room Colonial home, 
ready for immediate occupancy, with 
tiled bath, a huge old-fashioned open 
fireplace and wide comfortable veran- 
das are features ; everything modern and 
new—electric light, steam heat, parquet 
floors; all conveniences. Compare 
with any $15,000 house anywhere. 

Photos of this and other houses on 
request or will build from Touchstone 
plans. 

MOUNTAIN LAKES, Inc. 
170 Broadway, N. Y. Tel. 1521 Cort. 








{ LEAVENS FURNITURE ~~ | 


a The careful, discriminating purchaser plans a 
9° home that will become more beautiful as the years 
zo by—which both in exterior and interior appear- 
ance will take on additional charm as it grows older 


He selects 
{ Leavens Colonial Furniture 


for interiors knowing that like the house itself this 
wonderful furniture will grow old gracefully—re- 
k maining always in vogue and satisfying even the most 
tastidious taste. 

Personal preference may be exercised in the 
matter of finish. We will gladly supply unfinished 
Pieces if desired, to be finished to match any interior 

Write for set No. 1 of illustrations and Leavens 
stains. 





Stained with Cabot’s Creosote Stains 
W. P. Seaver, Architect, New York 








Camps and Bungalows 


are even more appropriate than country and 
suburban houses, for coloring with 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


The colors are soft, rich and transparent, and they 
bring out the grain and texture of the wood in a way 
that is especially suitable for houses of this type. A 
“painty” effect spoils a bungalow. Anyone can apply 
4 Cabot’s Stains so that even if skilled labor cannot be 
had a perfect job can be done. They wear as well as 
paint, preserve the wood much better and are 


p “50% Cheaper Than Paint’ 
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, - _ a You can get Cabot’s Stains all over the country. Send 
; W ILLIAM LEAVENS §/CO. INC. for stained wood samples and name of nearest agent. 
J RERS . 

32 CANAL STREET, 4 SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Mfg. Chemists 
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Kindly Mention The Touchstone 
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It s oud 
Convenient Include Plenty of Porch 
Space in Your. New Home 


to select and Many families, whether living in the city, country 
or at the lake side literally move out of doors during 
the pleasanter seasons of the year—they live, eat and 








66 > sleep there—making their porches their summer homes 
Properly furnished, the porch becomes one of the most 
ge a e worth while features of the attractive home. 
Ray For protection against the sun and weather AERO 
LUX Ventilating Shades are an ideal equipment and 
Z are suitable for cottage, bungalow or mansion. 
The Aerolux Booklet, picturing porch possibilities, 


. will interest lovers of comfortable homes. Send for it 
~— , v6 > 
I HE hardware CY Al E-) THE AEROSHADE COMPANY 
, 


dealer §s COoOm- 288 Oakland Ave. Waukesha, Wis. 


plete stock gives : AIEROLU 
your clients a chance to see, and feel, 


and personally select the Yale Build- NTILATIDY 


ers’ Locks and Hardware for the “ PORCH-SHADES 


new building. ae = eerie 
No fuss, no bewildering detail 


selecting and getting the correct - “Home and the Fireplace!” 














items. Just see the sample, make a 
choice, and put the rest up to the 
hardware dealer. Your complete re- 
quirements will be filled, 
at once, from stock. 

The convenient method 
of securing Yale Builders’ 
Locks and Hardware is one 
more reason for its recom- 
mendation to clients, in ad- 
dition to the unrivalled 
security, durability and ex- 
cellence of design of the 
product itself. 


Yale Made 1s Yale Marked 


The Yale & Towne 
Mfg. Co. 
Makers of the Yale Locks 
Stamford, Connecticut 








| What Makes a Home? | 


Let us send you our booklet on 


FIREPLACES THAT SATISFY. 
A MINE OF INFORMATION 


Free upon request. 


| COLONIAL FIREPLACE COMPANY 
: 4616 Roosevelt Road, 7 
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INDOOR WINDOW-BOX CONSERVATORY 


utes of Wall Street? Those are the “plant” 
advantages that we derive from our co- 
operative ownership. 

As the managers of our own apartment 
house, we can have all the heat and hot 
water that we want, or can pay for; we 
can also have all the janitor service that 
we wish to pay for, and the inestimable 
privilege of “firing” the janitor if we don’t 
like his tone of voice. Also, we, rather than 
the janitor, can select the hours for the col- 
lection of garbage, and govern the general 
conditions of dumb-waiter service, and we 
can have whatever amount of public hall 
cleaning that we decide is necessary to our 
comfort. 

Next, how do our quarters, as individuals 
compare with those usually available in the 
ordinary apartment? First, kindly visualize 
our mansion ; picture a good solid old brown 
stone structure of the vintage of 1880 (ar- 
chitecture considerably reflecting the date, 
but workmanship very sound), running up 
sky-wards for “four stories and basement,” 
the basement ceilings being 8 feet high, and 
the rooms almost entirely above the side- 
walk level. The house is 27 feet wide, and 
has light on three sides, up to the third story, 
the depth is 75 feet, and the two top-stories 
are 40 feet deep. 

Coming to the individual apartments ; in 
the Duplex are: a small reception room, and 
a large drawing room (20 by 25 feet); a 
library, 15 by 15, a dining-room of about the 
same size, two large bed-rooms and a small 
one, and a very large kitchen. The second- 
floor apartment consists of one good-sized 
living room, 17 by 18, a small library, a 
dining-room 16 by 16, one bed-room of 
about the same size, and two smaller ones, 
and a medium sized kitchen (11 by 12). The 
Top-floors have living-room, library and 


dining-room of the same size, one large 
and one small bed-room, and a small kitchen 
(7 by 10). Needless to say, each apartment 
is provided with its own bath-room, while 
additional facilities are placed in the bed- 
rooms of each owner. Fire-places abounded 
in 1880, so that Mr. and Mrs. Duplex will 
have four, and the other families three 
apiece. One further advantage must be 
enumerated for the two “up-stairs” house- 
holds; the public stairway turns through a 
large bay-window on the west of the house, 
and this serves as a small reception room 
in which possibly unwelcome visitors can be 
received, without admittance to the private 
domains above. 

Finally, let one question be answered. 
“Why”, one can hear the reader ask, “should 
there be separate kitchens in a codperative 
establishment”? The answer to this logical 
question possibly explains the success of 
our venture; we are, as it were, conserva- 
tively codperative. That is, provision is 
made for individual cooking on a small 
scale, either to supplement the main cooking 
efforts, especially in the household that 
boasts a baby, and to permit the getting up 
of impromptu supper and tea-parties with- 
out interfering with the regular culinary 
department. Furthermore, if food cooked 
in the main kitchen of the Duplex apart- 
ment and sent up-stairs in the dumb-waiter, 
is to be served hot, there must be a warm- 
ing-closet at least, in each apartment and 
the cooking equipment of each kitchenette 
serves admirably this purpose. Finally, 
those separate kitchens are a sort of divorce 
insurance for our codperative management ; 
we don’t have to live co6peratively if we 
don’t want to; we can separate, in a culinary 
sense, at a moment’s notice. The details, 
though, of our scheme of codperative liv- 
ing, must be left to another article. 





AN INDOOR WINDOW BOX 
CONSERVATORY 
HI: window boxes on the city houses, 
filled for the most part with the green 
of ivory, white and yellow daisies and scar- 
let geraniums, are so appealing in their 
beauty and gheriness that our pleasure in 
them is shadowed faintly with regret be- 
cause they stay with us for such a little 
time, only the few short summer months. 
A. window box conservatory is an all- 
vear-’round joy to flower lovers. Anybody 
may have one — building laws permitting. 


All that is necessary is the desire ; the lower 
half of one window that you feel you can 
give up permanently for a garden; and a 
box made to fit in this window. The box 
may be as deep as you like, but it must be 
just wide and long enough to fit snugly into 
the lower half of the window. The bottom 
of the box should be of wood and the two 
sides and the top of light green mottled 
glass set in a wood frame. Have the box 
fastened firmly to the window sill so that 
it protrudes from the window—this is the 
reason that the building laws must be con- 
(Continued on page 408) 
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THE GEORGIAN GATE- 
WAYS AND FENCES 
OF SALEM: BY JAMES 
THOMSON 


“Salem with its flat unvaried surface covered 
chiefly with wooden houses few or none of which 
pretend to architectural beauty—its irregularity 
which is neither picturesque nor quaint, but only 
tame, its long and lazy street lounging weari- 
somely through the extent of the peninsula with 
Gallows Hill and New Guinia at one end and a 
view of the almshouse at the other.” 


ace to “The Scarlet Letter” Hawthorne 

does not do justice to his native city, 
for there is another Salem than the one he 
describes, a Salem of quiet, well-ordered 
streets, streets graced with dwellings of 
beautiful and distinctive architecture. Nor 
ar. all buildings of wood, for many are of 
red brick trimmed with stone, after the man- 
ner of Bulfinch, the architect to whom we 
owe the Massachusetts State House that, 
on Beacon Hill, dominates the City of 
Boston. 

The admirable, architecturally interesting 
Salem residences referred to date from the 
latter part of the eighteenth century and 
the first decade of the nineteenth. Designed 
after the “Free Classic” manner of Sir 
Christopher Wren, or, in some few cases, 
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if the foregoing excerpt from the pref- 


DOORWAYS AND GATEWAYS 





EFFECTIVE GEORGIAN ENTRANCE WITHOUT 
GATEWAY: NO. 1. 


in the more refined and sedate style formu- 
lated by the brothers Adam, they have an 
aspect essentially English. There is about 
them an air of simple elegance, carrying 
evidence that persons of education and re- 
finement were responsible for their building. 

Hawthorne, be it noted, wrote the preface 
to “The Scarlet Letter” in 1851 at a time 
when public taste in matters of art was at 
low ebb. The hideous ugliness of a mid- 
Victorian day in artistic lines had full 
sway. There had come upon the scene a 
generation to whom the classic and semi- 
classic in things architectural had small ap- 
peal. In art and architecture it was, indeed, 
a dark age. 

But a better day has dawned, a day that 
has developed appreciation for British- 
inspired architecture of the Queen Anne 
and Georgian eras. The stranger (some- 
times from a distant State) meanders 
through the select districts of Salem and 
from time to time pauses to admire the 
admirably designed house-fronts. Indeed, 
architects find in many such buildings fea- 
tures worthy of emulation. 

This article deals mainly with the gate- 
ways attaching to the entrances of such 
dwellings. Elsewhere it is common enough 
to come across modern houses designed in 
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Encourage and Enjoy it 


Dear Touchstonian: Haven’t you often said to 
yourself “I wish there were more real poetry maga- 
zines in America.” 


4 Of course you are tired of the vapid attempts at 
“free verse” and long for a healthier trend in mod- 
ern poetry. 

20c. the copy “The American Poetry Magazine” 
$2.00 per year Your magazine is published in Milwaukee. It en- 


courages genuine merit—whether the poet is of 
stellar prominence or “blushes unseen.” Encourage 
and enjoy this meritorious publication. Subscribe! 


The American Poetry Magazine 
_ 308 Thirty-fifth Street Milwaukee, Wis. 














* LE FRANCAIS POUR 
TOUS, a new French magazine 
published by the Alliance 
Francaise of Detroit; subscrip- 
tion $2.50 per year, sample 
copy 35c. 


LE FRANCAIS POUR 
TOUS offers monthly the best 
French novels, short stories, 
serials, jokes, cooking receipts, 
etc., together with French 
music and songs,—in this issue 

, the famous ‘poilu’ war song, 
ind Individuality. for Public ||" Fences ‘La Madelon’, published with 


and Private Grounds | Garden 


Houses words and music. 


Transforming barren spaces 
into spots of rarest charm | Gates and 





and beauty. | Arbors 

Mak tor Pergela Album "7-82" Send for your copy NOW. LE 

HARTMANN-SANDERS COMPANY FRANCAIS POUR TOUS, 131 Junior 
Elston and Webster Avenue, CHICAGO College Building, Detroit, Mich. 


Now York Office & Fact 2%h St New Vork Cite 
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Suggestions for Obscuring Your Radiators 


WwW: agree with you that ra- 
diators, in spite of the com- 
are just plain 
How to have one and 
overcome the other, is why we 
have just published a_ booklet 
called “About Radiator Enclo- 





TUTTLE & BAILEY MFs Co. 


2 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 


sures, Especially The Radi-Grille.” 


It is rich in suggestions for enclos- 
ing radiators of both the built-in 
and built-after kinds. 


It would, indeed, give us pleasure 
to send you a copy. 
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Francis Howard, President 
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Garden Furniture 
Benches, Fountains 
Tablets, Statues 


7 West 47th Street, New York 
Send $.50 for Catalog. Phone Bryant 491 
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Navajo Rug & 
Blankets 


Direct from the Indian to you. 
Send for booklet and price list to 


Ww. S. DALTON 


INDIAN TRADER 


Box A-277 Gallup, N. M. 





Tre FH mperial Engraving Co. 


INCORPORATED 


DESIGNING HALFTONE & 
ILLUSTRATING LINE PLATES 
RETOUCHING COLOR PLATES 


The illustrations in The Touchstone are a sample of our work 


424 W. 33rd St.. 


New York 














PEONIES — TULIPS — NARCISSI 


Peonies: Ten varieties in mixture, 100 plants for $20.00, 50 
for $11.00, 25 for $6.00. Twelve plants, all ae, not 
labeled, for $3.00, seven for $2.00, three for $1. 

Tulips: Mixed Late-flowering, ali colors, 100 bulbs for $2.40. 

Narcissi: Ten varieties in mixture, 100 bulbs for $3.00. 

All quotations include delivery by mail or express. Please 
order early. 


ORONOGO FLOWER GARDENS CARTERVILLE, MO. 
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GEORGIAN DOORWAYS AND GATEWAYS 





Colonial style, where little thought has been 
accorded the gateways and fencing attach- 
ing thereto. In many an instance there is 
want of harmony between house and sur 
roundings. ° 

In Salem such incongruity is rare. Vis- 
itors to this town are very quickly attracted 
by the unique gateways and connecting 
frontage fencing, especially where the latter 
is punctuated at intervals with sentinel-like 
posts surmounted, perhaps, with carved 
vases after the Georgian order. On Chest- 
nut Street in the Witch City is a rather 
elaborate example of fencing of such char- 
acter, of which an idea may be had from 
Fig. 2. Such posts are, of course, quite 
expensive, and here it will be noted that, 
while the posts are of ornate type, the 
picketed fence is comparatively plain, a 
practice which in similar Salem schemes 
commonly obtains. 

In the gateway of the Roper house 
(house and grounds on show to the public) 
we have a similar, though somewhat differ- 
ent, form of post. To right and to left 
the front fence is punctuated at intervals 
with posts of identical pattern, after the 
manner of the Chestnut Street mansion. 

At the Johonot-Pierce-Nicho'ls house a 
like practice obtains, interestingly heaut‘ful 
vases of identical design crowning the posts. 

The Cook-Oliver house, which is sitnated 
on Federal Street. has a doorwav of at- 
tractive design, after the best Adam man- 














SALEM WITH CARVED VASES AFTER TH POSTS 
GEORGIAN STYLE: NO. 2 CHESTNUT 
STREET 
ner, the gateway being appropriately fash- ESTATE, 
ioned to conform therewith. aaa 


\ strikingly effective gateway of simple. 





A MORE EXPENSIVE TYPE OF GEOR 
GIAN GATE: NO. 3. 
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-: GEORGIAN GATEWAY OF WOOD AND BRICK: NO. 4. 


GATEWAYS 














TWO SALEM GATEPOSTS. 


chaste design is depicted in Fig. 3. The 
ramped upper railing very materially aids 
in artistic appeal, though adding consider- 
ably to the cost. 

The Fig. 4 gateway exemplifies an excel- 
lent manner of using brick in this connec- 
tion. The combination of virgin white (the 
balls on tops of posts are most effective and 
in true Colonial style), brick red, and green 
has a very artistic effect, especially when, 
as in this case, the sun adds its shadows. 

While in Fig. 1 the gate is minus, I have 
included this example by reason of the 
beauty, excellent taste, and general effect- 
iveness of the scheme involved. 


The gateway shown in Fig. 5 is of uo 
special beauty, but is included in the present 
selection because of the vista from this 
point disclosed. In this regard a great deal 
may be done by the owner in the way of 
tree-planting and the judicious distribution 
of shrubs, but in the present instance an 
adjoining estate very greatly contributes to 
the beauty of aspect when viewed from a 
point directly opposite the gate. 

In the drawings submitted the details of 
carving and moulding are only approxi- 
mately correct, not having been made by 
measurement. 





WINDOW BOX CONSERVA- 
TORY 

(Continued from page 405) 
sidered. The box must also be airtight and 
weather proof so that the blooms cannot be 
killed by frost. 

The effect from the outside is not espe- 
cially artistic. It looks rather like the make- 
shift ice boxes which are stuck out of win- 
dows in some light-housekeeping localities. 
For this reason an obscure window should 
be chosen. 

But on the inside! Once the box is filled 
with little plants in bloom, vines, a tiny bit 
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of good statuary or a hidden vase with buds 


and blossoms, perfume, cheer and gay color 


run riot. The little conservatory also adds 
a sense of space to the room and for this 
reason is especially desirable for a small 
room, if the room has two or more win- 
dows. One window in a bow-window could 
be used. 

The little window box conservatory would 
be such a joy to a shut-in, especially to one 
able to potter about and do the gardening. 
The cost of making the box is slight even 
when done professionally. And any craft 
worker or “handy-man-about-the-house”’ 
can make one easily. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


BOOKS OF SPECIAL INTER- 
EST: REVIEWED BY HILDA- 
GARDE HAWTHORNE 


Biuestone. By Marguerite Wilkinson. 
(MacMillan Company.) 
HERE is vigorous music in this new 
vook of poems by Marguerite Wilkin- 
son; a song for sunshine and the joy 
in it of the happy and the young, it moves 
as marching trees might move, full of blue 
air and drifting wind, and calls to every 
lover of sky and country to follow, to drink 
at clear springs and sleep under white stars, 
and clasp hands with comrade nature. 


“God of great trees, 
God of wild grasses, 
God of little flowers, 
Hear my salutation!” 


She cries. Reading these poems produce 
something of the same quality of delight 
that going out into wild places brings, where 
the smell of sage breathes its heady per- 
fume on the wind and the mountains hide 
swift streams in deep cafions. There is 
real joy in these lyrics and true perception, 
with a talent for clear description of what 
is seen and loved. She sings to her Green 
Valleys, and she cries to them: 

“Give me your streams 

That I may breast the rapids, 

Fighting bravely up 

With the old, slow strain; 

Give me your hills, 

The wardens of your beauty, 

And your strong-guarding rocks 

That I may climb again,” 
for she is not of those who look on through 
some high window at the changes of the 
moon, and call on nature as they might 
call to some unknown magician. Mrs. 
Wilkinson loves windblown spaces and the 
rough caress of the wilderness, is sister to 
forest and prairie. She sleeps under the 
stars and wakes to say: 
Our clean, hard bodies on the clean, hard 

ground, 
Will vaguely feel that they are full of 

power, . 
And they will stir and wake and_ look 

around, 
Loving the early, chill,. half - lighted 

hour 

She speaks of the bond between herself 

and another: 


For the love of all wild things is warm 
upon our lips, 

And the old earth is answered in our meet- 
ing finger-tips: 

We are growing fullhearted as the rivers 
grow great— 

This shall be the bond, my mate! 


Not that the whole book is given over 
to the praise of outdoor things. But the 
same spirit lies in all the singer writes, a 
spirit that has something of the wildwood 
tang. 

The poem giving the volume its title was 
given one of the annual prizes by the Poetry 
Society. It is a sort of hymn to ancestral 
fathers, powerful and attractive in form. 
There are also some poems to Poverty and 
love songs and other songs on various 
themes. But the point about the whole 
book is that it is bracing, quick with life 
and energy. 


FippLer’s Luck. By Robert Haven Shauf- 
fler. (Houghton Mifflin Company.) 


RKOBABLY everyone worth his or her 
Pon has wished to be a vagabond. To 
go foot-loose about a happy world, to meet 
friends at every sunset, to lie under the 
stars in joyous ease, to own nothing and 
yet have all. It is a simple and lovely wish. 
and it should come true oftener than it does. 
But it does come true to some, and in 
“Fiddler’s Luck” we meet such an one and 
go a-vagabonding with him the round world 
over, or at least a fair large portion of it. 

The right sort of vagabond is, of course, 
one who can sing as he goes, or make fair 
music in some good manner. It is a ’cello 
that is carried by the fiddler of this par- 
ticular vagabond’s tale, and though a ’cello 
is a somewhat unwieldy fiddle to carry, it 
has the merit of being easily seen, so that 
there is no mistaking a wandering ’cellist 
for a mere jogger along the highway, with 
nothing of the vagabond in him. 

Not only did his luck take our fiddler to 
many lovely and distant places, and through 
numerous adventures of the happiest and 
gayest sort, but finally it took him to the 
great war, and even to hospital, and so on 
to convalescent camp and finally home 
again, with a fair maid on his arm and love 
in both their hearts. And all the long way 
there were curious and joyful happenings 
with other playing and traveling musicians, 
or with musicians who stayed at home per- 
force, but who were glad to welcome the 
vagabond in and to play with him the sweet- 
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est music, and pour good wine and good 
talk for his entertainment. 

Robert Haven Shauffler has written a 
most engaging book in this record of war 
and music and love and set it with charm 
against the background of many different 
places. It is a book of the most quotable 
sort, but to quote it one must have plenty 
of elbow room, for the stories link up with 
one another, and carry on from grave to 
gay, and refuse to become disengaged from 
their setting. Now it is some old peasant 
woman in a tumbled and shattered French 
village who is heroine, now a major in the 
hospital, now an Abbé in mad search of 


a violoncellist or a pianist with butterfly 


hands. Always the stories are human and 
the heroes and heroines most living and 
lovable, as must ever be the case with the 
true vagabond and his comrades and his 
tales. It is a book that all who love vaga- 
bondage and believe in vagabonds, hoping 
some day, if not here then in a better land, 
to become vagabonds themselves, it is for 
all such to own and read this book, to laugh 
over it and muse over it, to wish themselves 

a like luck, and to be glad of the Fiddler 

who has set down his adventures in so good 

and jolly a way. 

SATIRE IN THE VICTORIAN NoveEL. By 
Frances Theresa Russell. (The Mac- 
Millan Company.) 

BOOK on a serious subject, and litera- 
ture is still considered to be such, need 

not therefore be either dull or heavy. Miss 
Russell, in her very thorough study of the 
use made by the Victorian novelists of satire 
has realized this fact, making her work an 
entertaining and sprightly thing, which can 
be read with an interest aside from that 
given by its information and erudition, as 
well as with a pleasure that might easily 
have been missed. 

Miss Russell intimates that it is some- 
thing of a reproach to be a Victorian nov- 
elist. That the label is one that must be 
lived down, that not all “the cavorting fun 
of Dickens, all the pungent playfulness of 
Thackeray, all the grotesque gesturing of 
Browning, all the sardonic gibes of Carlyle, 
all the winged irony of George Eliot and 
Matthew Arnold . avail to quash the 
indictment.” One may doubt this. The 
Victorian novelists very largely escaped the 
peculiar odium attaching to the other mani- 
festations of the period, and it was the very 
fact of their satiric power that brought 
about this escape. They looked upon Vic- 
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torianism and they satirized it, they were 
in but not of it. As a general thing, when 
one speaks of any of the writers named 
here one does not associate them with what 
is meant by Victorianism, and one does 
think of them as very largely free from 
the small conventionalities and prudish 
luke-warmness of the Victorian spirit as it 
showed itself in the life of the day. They 
are giants, moving like giants through 
boundaries that to them are not perceptible 
as such. 

The first part of the book is given to a 
study of satire, an appraisal of its ingredi- 
ents, ard the particular causes that brought 
it into English literature, that brought about 
that marriage of fiction and satiric humor 
which is the Victorian novel. The rest of 
the book is devoted to the methods and the 
objects of satire in the works of the men 
and women studied and to certain conclu- 
sions arrived at in the course of this study. 


Kossovo: Heroic SONGS OF THE SERBS. 
Translated by Helen Rootham. (Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company.) 


O translate poetry from one tongue to 

another is an almost impossible task. 
The music of a langauge dies when its 
meanings are poured into the different 
sounds and phrasings of another; there 
must be a continual sacrifice either of sense 
and intention or of poetic expression. This 
is even more to be felt where the attempt is 
made to translate the folk songs of a na- 
tion. Such song is a national expression of 
genius, instinct with the history of a par- 
ticular people, it is colored with the very 
hue of their heart’s blood, the words that 
sing their passion are the strong, simple, 
home words of their familiar speech. The 
finer the songs, the more perfectly they re- 
flect the soul of the singers, the more im- 
possible it is truly to transmute them into 
a new language. 

Miss Rootham has had to meet more 
than ordinary difficulties in putting into 
Knglish these tragic epics of the Serbian 
people. The Serb language is evidently one 
that lends itself easily to music, and the 
Serbian peasant through the centuries has 
found a delight in singing, in chanting ac- 
cording to an established measure, not only 
the great happenings but the minor events 
of his life. The tragedy of the national 
life was so great that without its song the 
nation might have perished. In_ these 
mighty spiritual poems, that seek in a high 

(Continued on page 414) 
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THE NEW ART FURNITURE 
IN FRANCE 

OTHING is more perplexing, says 

a writer in one of the most interest- 

ing French Journals “Leaves of 
Art,” than to try and sort out in a modern 
industrial art exhibition furniture and dec- 
orations that really express the finest ten- 
dencies of the art of today ; there is so much 
that is merely an affectation of novelty, that 
possesses absolutely nothing new in the line 
of form and decoration. In the main, the 
idea seems to have been to fall in line with 
the dramatic tendencies of the day, to copy 
Bakst, or Nizinski, to remember, if one can, 
some stage settings of Gordon Craig, to 
have a smattering of Art Nouveau, to ar- 
range a window like a Japanese print, a dec- 
oration that recalls Diederich, and then 
to turn to Hungarian peasant art for color. 
The result is not very hopeful for modern 
industrial art. 

And these are the things that most critics 
accept, that one sees in shops and houses, 
and that make the development of real art 
in furniture and house-fitting very difficult. 
And the new men, the thoughtful men who 
believe that industrial art is a very signifi- 
cant thing in a community, that it is essential 
to the real artistic development of a people, 
have their work reviewed so stupidly and 
so foolishly that many of them give up the 
idea of exhibiting entirely. 

At the beginning of this century there 
was what people called a Renaissance in the 
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\ SIDEBOARD IN THE NEW FRENCH MANNER 


making of individual furniture. It was in 
Vienna, in Berlin, in Paris, in London. It 
was very curious; some of it quite interest- 
ing and a few artists were very fine indeed. 
It later flowered out into what was called 
“Secession” or “Modern Art”, because, alas, 
it is very difficult to have anything accepted 
that does not carry a label. Everything must 
be classified so that it can be easily talked 
about. In a very short time this Mod- 
ern Art was divided into two tendencies, 
one was eccentric and rather alarming in 
color and design; the other used color with 
a knowledge of harmony and the relation 
of color to form. The first group, which 
called themselves “Constructionists” over- 
whelmed their work with futile sculpture 
and brutal color. The second made very 
sincere efforts to develop a really significant 
art of furniture making. Their designs 
were simple, their colors rich and their 
forms elegant. Out of these two phases 
of furniture making came a new develop- 
ment curiously different and novel, men 
who, as we have already said, have turned 
to the stage for their inspiration or to the 
eccentric in the studio. So it became the 
fashion to overwhelm their work with black 
and gold, with eccentric Russian ballet de- 
signs, with a certain degenerate revival of 
Aubrey Beardsley, with imitation of Cha- 
brillan, of Ganey, of Gramont. 

But at last, after this induction of stage 
art into industrial art became a little old 
style, a little ridiculous, there came as usual 
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ARMOIRE BY LOUIS SUE. 


a reaction, and now is growing up in France 
the newer furniture makers. And already 
there is flourishing a new industrial art, full 
of youthful creative quality and a delightful 
imagination. Men like Irene, Sue, 
Ruhlmann, Poiret and Groult. 

With the appearance of a real art 
quality in furniture, the work of men 
who understood proportion and form 
and color, one would instinctively feel 
that support would be won from the 
public and the critic, and this alas even 
in France was not so, and one remem 
bers regretfully the times of Louis 
XIV when the Great Monarch was 
so interested in the decoration of his 
palace at Versailles that he watched 
the development of every detail and 
made most practical suggestions to the 
artisans, and one remembers too, 
Louis XV who paid his architect Lu- 
doux, eighty thousand pounds to make 
beautiful designs for his palaces, and 
Du Barry who paid six thousand 
pounds for a decoration on a single 
bed. It is amazing how the artists to- 
day live and progress without appre- 
ciation, without State or public under- 
standing. There is in these modern 
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days occasionally popularity, but very sel- 
dom intelligent appreciation. Unhappily, the 
public seems to regard art as a will-o’-the- 
wisp, something to be chased after, talked 
about and forgotten. There is ephemeral 
popularity and oblivion. One wonders that 
there is a group of men who dare, in the 
face of this attitude, to show an interest 
in and produce an industrial art fine, dur- 
able and artistic. 

We are illustrating this article with the 
work of several of the most significant 
among the new French furniture makers, 
a cabinet by Sue beautifully proportioned 
with decoration inherent in its form: a fine 
drawing room piece by Mam faintly remi- 
niscent of Chinese, yet immensely original 
and delightful. Weare sorry not to show a 
piece of Riesener’s work, for he understands 
so well the subtleties of construction. His 
forms are simple and noble and his material 
sumptuous and rare. In all this furniture 
there is a curious combination of delicacy 
and subtlety, especially in Ruhlmann’s work, 
something of the quality one feels in the 
richness of Chippendale; yet there is not a 
hint of Chippendale in the design or execu- 
tion. If there is a fault to be found in this 
most encouraging development of interest- 
ing furniture, it is in, perhaps, too great 
an appreciation of the curve and an over 
perfection of finish. Yet why not accept 


man’s mood, grateful that it is truly artistic. 
whatever its expression. 





FRENCH FURNITURE BY “MAM” 

















THE ART OF THE THEA- 
TRE: BY YVETTE GUIL- 
BERT 


HROUGHOUT wy life, all my work, 

my study, and my affections have been 

focussed on the art of the theatre. 
Animated with the hope of aiding others, 
who, too, are vitally interested in this su- 
preme art, I had opened on the fifteenth of 
October, 1919, a school of the theatre, which 
now enters its second year. The fundamen- 
tal idea of my school is the close interpene- 
tration of all the arts. This theory will be 
carried into practice by thorough training in 
all the related arts of the theatre, as a foun- 
dation for the mastery of one. 

The stage has its actors, singers, dancers, 
painters, sculptors, decorators, who can con- 
tribute nothing really worth while to the art 
of the theatre if they are untutored in any 
other arts save their own, and are thus un- 
able to merge their efforts in a perfectly bal- 
anced whole. Supreme artistic achievement 
presupposes the blending of all arts into one 
perfection. A great singer is only a mediocre 
artist if he has not mastered dramatic ex- 
pression, plastique, the rhythm of the body. 
Speech, quite as much as song, has its 
melodic line. The body has its own language 
arid expression. The singer who cannot 
mime, the actress without vocal beauty, are 
not, in any high sense, artists. So, too, a 
great dancer must be also a comedienne, a 
tragedienne, able to express all emotions 
through the medium of plastic expression, 
colored by body movements. Thus from 
masterly technique in all the related arts, 
each especial art will flower, complete, per- 
fected, radiantly alive. Such is to be the 
spirit of my school: All Arts in one Art! 
All Arts in one Artist! Multiplication of his 
resources as means of his multiple chances. 

But to attain this supreme development in 
stage, scientific and intellectual effort must 
conjoin, and all spiritual, critical, philo- 
sophic faculties be developed in delicate ac- 
cord, because the interpretative artist should 
be the mental equal of the creative. This is, 
of course, the jdeal condition, and if it can- 
not always be maintained, it can always be 
approached, 

The interpretative artist, particularly the 
actor, must also be trained to comprehend 
the intellectual processes of the dramatist, 
because their art is a mutual one. Lacking 


the rudiments of such training, how can he 
divine and body forth the mighty protag- 
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onists of Sophocles, Euripides, Shakespeare, 
Moliere, Racine, Tolstoi, Ibsen? Moreover, 
to convey atmosphere, to give the tang of 
time and place to his presentments, the actor 
must know the architecture, the dress, the 
customs and manners of the epoch in which 
the characters lived. 

Our course aims to instruct in all these 
vital details, as well as to give broad tech- 
nical training in dramatic, lyric, mimetic and 
dance expression. This technical training 
will be supplemented by special courses in 
the crafts of the theatre. 

When the students are ready for public 
performances, they will be given an oppor- 
tunity to play in such performances. 

As another phase of its interest, the 
School wishes to bring together all those 
who care profoundly for noble intellectual 
stimulus and enjoyment. So through fre- 
quent social gatherings our students will be 
brought into gracious and friendly relations 
with the literary and artistic world, that the 
School may be the meeting place for a con- 
genial brotherhood of the arts. 


HE Cleveland Museum of Art has re- 

cently received from donors, who for 
the present remain anonymous, a memorial 
gift of $250,000, of which about $50,000 
is given for the installation of a fine organ 
and accompanying equipment and the re- 
maining $200,000 for the endowment of a 
Department of Musical Arts. 

The Museum has for two years past, 
under the direction of Thomas Whitney 
Surette, offered freely to the citizens of 
Cleveland very definite opportunities for a 
greater understanding and appreciation of 
the art of music. Illustrated lecture courses 
and informal talks have broadened the 
vision of many music-lovers. Short talks 
preceding concerts given in the Museum 
and informal interpretative talks on the 
programs of the Symphony Orchestras 
have increased their pleasure and under- 
standing in these concerts—as has also the 
course of lectures given last winter on the 
instruments of the modern orchestra, illus- 
trated by members of the Cleveland Sym- 
phony Orchestra. There have been weekly 
periods of group singing, open to all who 
cared to attend, when old folk-songs and 
chorales were sung by the audience. These 
hours of singing have proved one of the 
strongest factors in creating a love of good 
music, for producing such music under di- 
rection the singer strengthens the knowledge 
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gained by making it a part of each listener’s 
own experience. 

Children as well as adults have benefited 
by the musical activities of the Museum. 
Two public-school classes come daily to 
the Museum for a lesson in drawing and 
their program includes a period of directed 
singing. Singing also precedes the Satur- 
day afternoon entertainments for children, 
and the children of members have the priv- 
ileges of Saturday morning classes. 

With the establishment of the Depart- 
ment of Musical Arts the work will be con- 
tinued on a permanent, endowed basis. The 
installation of the organ will, of course, 
greatly enlarge its scope, as organ recitals, 
etc., are added; but its character will re- 
main essentially the same. There will be 
no attempt to train musicians (as there is 
no attempt to train artists of painting and 
sculpture), and the emphasis will be placed 
entirely on the stimulation and development 
of a greater love of beauty in music. 

The outlook is bright, and there are 
many, particularly among those of limited 
and restricted means, who are deeply appre- 
ciative of the added enjoyment and beauty 
the gift will offer them. The memorial is, 
as well, a beneficence. 

A trustee and former benefactor of the 
Cleveland Museum of Art, Mr. J. H. Wade, 
has again evidenced his interest in the work 
of the Museum by a gift which will mate- 
rially increase its usefulness. The ground 
upon which the Museum was erected was 
given by Mr. Wade for that purpose; and 
the collections have from time to time been 
greatly enriched by various gifts presented 
by him. These comprise an important col- 
lection of textiles, a group of laces origin- 
ally in the Wilson collection, European and 
Oriental jewelry, tapestry, Philippine, Java- 
nese, and African weapons, a small collec- 
tion of Colonial silver, consisting of pitch- 
ers, beakers, tongs, spoons, and a teapot, 
a collection of snuff-boxes and fans, and 
thirty-four paintings by European artists. 
This collection of paintings includes two 
canvases by J. M. W. Turner, while other 
artists represented are Cazin, Dupre, Van 
Dyck, Delacroix, Rubens, Constable, Rom- 
ney, Isabey, Jacque, etc. 

Announcement has now been made of the 
establishment by Mr. Wade of a trust fund 
to be known as “The J. H. Wade Fund,” 
the income of which, estimated at about 
$30,000 annually, is designated for the pur- 
chase of works of art, preferably along the 
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lines indicated by the donor’s previous gifts. 
In itself the gift is an important one, as 
it will go far toward filling the needs of 
the collections, and the clear, unbiased man- 
ner ot its presentation increases its value. 





R. GEORG J. LOBER, the Sculptor, 

announces the commencement of his 
1920 season in October, of the School of the 
Plastic Arts for young people, at his studio 
No. 6 East 15th Street, New York. 

Mr. Lober will teach modeling in clay 
and wax, and drawings from cast and life. 
Individual instructions will be given each 
pupil, as only a limited number will be ac- 
cepted in each class. 

_ Mr. Lober, who has received many pub 
lic recognitions for his work, is Instructor 
in Sculpture at the Society of Beaux Arts, 


New York, and a member of the National 
Sculpture Society. 





(Continued from page 410) 


faith, simple and brave, the explanation of 
suffering, defeat and death, that sing the 
death of heroes and the loss of battles, yet 
voice an unshaken courage and a national 
unity no tyranny can overcome, we have 
the very soul of Serbia. In their own 
tongue these songs must be tremendous in 
their simplicity, their wild beauty, har- 
monizing with the wild themes and moving 
to the very measure of the feet of march- 
ing men. It is not possible to get this into 
English, a language so utterly different, the 
expression of a race and a history entirely 
removed from that of the Serbs. 

Yet Miss Rootham has done fine work. 
There are fine lines, there are pictures that 
have the real folk quality of vivid truth 
and direct expression. She succeeds in giv- 
ing us the feeling that here is great poetry. 
though at times her verse is bald and color- 
less where the original doubtless glows with 
color and passion. This cannot be helped. 
Maurice Baring, in the short introduction 
he has written for the little book, explains 
the difficulty clearly. A plain line of de- 
scription in a Slav language, or in the Ser- 
bian tongue, is often of a peculiar felicity ; 
translated the poetry disappears, though the 
words may be almost a literal rendition. 








